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THE DISCOVERY SHIPS TO THE NORTH POLE. 


From the English Magazines. 


ESIROUS, for the reasons stated 

ia our last, to supply as much in- 
telligence as we could obtain on the 
subject of this interesting Expedition, 
we have copied the Admiralty Chart of 
its course, &c, in a manner suitable to 
the Literary Gazette ; and have to state 
the following particulars, on which the 
public may rely. 

It is as certain as important to no- 
tice, that there can be‘no doubt of the 
vessels having crossed the Magnetic 
Meridian and entered the Polar Sea, 

After sailing over the Croker 
Mountains of Captain Ross (as we 
mentioned last Saturday, thus geograph- 
ically unshipping a secretary to the Ad- 
miralty), Lieut. Parry gave to the con- 
tinuation of Laneaster’s Sound the 
name of Barrow’s Sound. 

[ A lithographic chart wade out of the 
Admiralty represents the former, accor- 
ding to the newspapers, as about 150 
miles in length and from 20 to 25 in 
breadth ; and the same authorities men- 
tion that from the upper end the ships 
steered, in the first instance 100 miles to 
the southward, then returned to the 
original point and proceeded direct 
west. | 

On the north side of Barrow’s Sound, 
the voyagers discovered a broad channel 


up which they could not descry any 
land, though the weather was clear and 
favourable. ‘To the land bounded on 
the west by this unexplored channel, 
and on the south by the Sound, the 
name of New Devon was given. Near- 
ly opposite the channel, 7. e. on thesouth 
side of the Sound, they met with anoth- 
er broad inlet (nearly as broad it seem- 
ed as the Sound itself) on which the 
name of Regent’s Inlet was bestowed, 
The expedition sailed up this inlet a 
considerable way*. The land opposite 
to New Devon was denominated New 
Somerset. Many whales and seals 
were seen about this part. Other pla- 
ces discovered, received names in hon- 
our of Major Rennel, Captain Sabine, 
and others, 

Our readers may remember Captain 
Scoresby’s conjecture with regard to the 
mean temperature during twelve months 
at the North Pole, being from ten to 
twelve degrees above zero. His hy- 
pothesis was found to be erroneous ; for 
our navigators ascertained, that even in 
the latitude where they wintered, the 
mean annual temperature was two de- 
grees below zero! Owing to this in- 
tense cold, they endured great hard 
ships ; of which it was no small aggra- 
vation, that forthe last nine months 





* Future expeditions have thus it appears, much to explore besides sailing directly through Lancaster's 


Sound. 
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they were upon sbort allowance of 
bread, and during the summer months 
of other necessaries, thus adding the cra- 
vings of hunger to the pinchings of 
frost. 

It affords a gratifying instance of the 
right feeling and characteristic perse- 
verasce of British sailors, to tell that the 
men (who could not be buoyed up by 
the same ideas of future fame which 
solaced their officers in suffering haid- 
ships) bore every deprivation, not mere- 
ly with patience and equanimity, but 
with good humour. Frequently, when 
they had returned from a day of fatigu- 
ing and unproductive search for game, 
they wrapped themselves in their blan- 
kets, to try by sleep to forget their ex- 
haustion, and that appetite which they 
durst not satisfy, lest they should, by 
encroaching on their next day’s scanty 
allowance or on their general stock, be 
in the end confined to those dreary re- 
gions starving and without subsistence. 
Notwithstanding this, never a murmur 
escaped one of them ; but for patience, 
fortitude, and firmness, they displayed a 
picture unsurpassed even by the noblest 
examples of English Seamen. 

The following anecdote is worth pre- 
serving :...Acting plays was one of the 
amusements devised to while away the 
long night of the Polar Circle. A drama 
was written by Mr. Parry, solely to 
please the men, and called * The North- 
West Passage.” The scenery was paint- 
ed by Mr. Beechy, and the officers were 
the performers. The delight of the 
crews was so great that they not only 
clapped, but loudly cheered the acturs 
on every favourable impression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, 
that on making an exit he was induced 
to go into the house, to see how the 
thing looked. He happened to place 
himself immediate:y behind the Boat- 
swain and another man, who exclaimed 
with rapture, ‘* Oh, it’s beautiful ! it’s 
beautiful!” ‘Beautiful, do you call 
it,” returned the Boatswain, ‘“ Beauti- 
ful! I say by G— it’s philosophy !” 

A curious circumstance in natural 
history has been mentioned to us. It 
is stated that cne of the she-wolves of 
the country where the vessels were laid 
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up formed an intimacy with a ship dog, 
and almost daily visited him for some 
time, as if be had belonged to the same 
species. At last the dog a setter be- 
longing to one of the officers of the Gri- 
per, followed his wild companion and 
was never seen more, Another dog 
from the Hecla also went off, but re- 
turned, tho’ with his throat all mangled, 

The wolves were large, and were 
heard nightly howling in a most disa- 
greeable manner. ‘The other quadru- 
peds found, when the summer returned, 
were the musk-ox, of which several were 
killed, the deer, the fox, and the moose ; 
the latter remained through the winter, 
were numerous, and changed from 
brown to white. The fowls were 
chiefly the arctic gull, the glaucus, the 
ptarmigan (which has been called the 
partridge), and a singularly beautiful 
duck denominated the king-duck. 

The expedition arrived at the en- 
trance of Lancaster’s Sound, on the Ist 
of August 1819. On the 7th the ships 
were in the Regent’s Inlet (see the 
Chart), and there in about 90° of long. 
the variation of the needie was, we un- 
derstand, about 120° west. Stopped 
by ice, they left the inlet, which is sup- 
posed to extend to Hudson’s Bay, or 
to trend along the northern shore of A- 
merica, and resumed their progress up 
Barrow’s Straits, leaving behind them 
Croker’s Bay (the Croker mountains of 
Captain Ross.) They speedily discov- 
ered the group of islands, where Low- 
ther Isle is marked, nine in number, 
and named The New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward,they observed, when 
rather more than half way tothe ulti- 
mate point at which they arrived, that 
the variation of the needle was above 
12° east : thus it appears that the mag- 
netic meridian must lie between that 
degree and the degree of 90, which we 
observe from the chart, runs through 
the Inlet, where the variation was tow~- 
ards the west, At sea the compass had 
been quite useless since the 7th August, 
and it was only on land that the needle 
traversed. The greatest dip was above 
88° ; and our scientific readers, putting 
these data together, will perhaps agree 
with us in supposing that the magnetic 








pole is situated somewhere on theAmer- 
ican continent between the longitudes 
we have mentioned, and below the lat- 
itude of 70°, 

On the 7th of September, after en- 
countering many dangers, the vesseis 
were anchored in WinterHarbour, Mel- 
ville Island. [othe beginning of No- 
vember their night began, and it lasted 
till the beginning of February 1820, 
when the sun was seen for a few mio- 
utes above the horizon. ‘This luminary 

gradually prolonged the time during 
which it rose, till in June it became 
constantly visible, circling round and 
making changeless day. On the Ist of 
August the vessels were released from 
the ice, nearly as suddenly as they had 
been overtaken by the winter; and our 
hardy countrymen with the blessing of 
Providence, were enabled to pursue a 
homeward, but still perilous course, 
Their furthest point was beyond 114° 
west, ‘The ice all around them in the 
Polar Sea was above 40 feet thick ; and 
no vessel could by possibility navigate 
farther in that direction, north, west,-or 
south. It is probable therefore that Re- 
gent’s Inlet will be more minutely ex- 
plored by the next expedition sent into 
these parts, and that hardly any other 
attempt will be made to the westward 
of Liddon’s Gulf (so named from the 
commander of the Griper). The ships 
were roofed over during the winter,and 
the crews did not, as reported, erect 
huts on shore. Melville’s [sland was 
however explored by bunting parties, 
and Capt. Parry crossed it, and was.ab- 
sent for three weeks together. It is 
reckoned about 150 miles long, and 
from 30 to 40 broad. It is also sup- 
posed that the whole Sea north of the 
American continent is broken into 
Islands, 

To this hasty enumeration of inter- 
€sting particulars we shall not now add 
much. We need Only notice, that nat- 
ural history has not been much enriched 
by the objects obtained. Only one 
bear was seen during the stay at Mel- 
ville Island : there were no fish, and no 
game of any kind till the summer came, 
When those birds and animals we have 
mentioned made their appearance. 
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Grass, saxafragium, and poppies, form- 
ed the herbage, in patches and tufts, 
which looked green and gay at a dis- 
tance, but was very thinly scattered over 
the marly surface of the earth. In ge- 
ology, limestone, sandstone, and slate, 
were most prominent ; coarse granite 
was found ia round detached pieces in 
the ravines, and other mioera! specimens 
were picked up. Some of the isles 
were amazingly precipitous, rising from 
3 to 800 feet above the water. From 
the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound to 
Melville Island, the land gradualiy de- 
clined, till from towering and pointed 
rocks, it became gently undulated, 

The distance between Winter Har- 
bour and Copper-mine River, may be 
about 150 or 200 miles, ‘The whole 
distance which the expedition went 
from the mouth of Lancaster’s Sound, 
was about 500 miles. There were 
traces of old Esquimaux huts on Mel- 
ville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention that the 
Owl, in full beauty of feather, seemed 
to inhabit this inhospitable place 
throughout the year. 

The lowest temperature was 554° 
below zero, 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly grat- 
ifying expedition, which not only re- 
flects honour on all concerned in it, but 
on thecouatry. Mr.Barrow’s prescience 
is happily illustrated by its results, which 
have so completely accomplished all that 
he predicated. Nor is Captain Parry’s 
eulogy to be lightly spoken: his whole 
coudact has been admirable ; and we 
imagine that this sketch will greatly in- 
crease the public anxiety to see the 
cise details of a voyage which has opea- 
ed a new sea to British navigation, and 
gone far to indicate the very seat of one 
of the greatest wonders in nature. Up- 
on this subject, we have heard that Sir 
H. Davy has made some important dis- 
coveries by experiments with the gal- 
vanic battery at home; and we look 
with profound curiosity to the further 
developement of the principles of mag~ 
netism, electricity, and attraction, to 
which these circumstances will stimulate 
and help the scientific world. The ta- 
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bles and other data in Captain Parry’s 
work must be of immense consequence. 

We mentioned the only serious casu- 
alty which befel during the wintering of 
the crews in these high latitudes ; nev- 
ertheless the cold was so intense that 
the utmost care was necessary to prevent 
fatal consequences. An idea of this 
may be formed from the fact, that a ser- 
vant of Captain Sabine’s, on some 
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alarm of fire ran into the air without 
covering his hand—it was immediate] 
frost-bitten, and the poor fellow lost 
three of his fingers. 

No natives were seen nor any traces 
of human beings. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, hav 
ing been nearly lost off Sheerness ; the 
Hecla has been refitted at Leith, and is 
daily expected in the river, 








— 





UI bono ? Cui bono? Cui bono? 
good Mr. Maturin! You regret, 

in your Preface that necessity compels 
you to appear before the public in the 
unseemly character of a writer of Ro- 
mances ; but surely there are many ro- 
mances of a tenor and tendency which 
it would not be unbecoming in any 
clergyman to write,...compositions in 
which the powers of invention are cal. 
led in to promote the interests of mo- 
rality,and the aid of fiction is only evo- 
ked to serve the cause of truth. True 
it is, however, that such are neither the 
Ways nor means, the object nor ends, 
of the Diabliana in which you delight 
to revel ; and never did you revel more 
errantly from every good purpose than 
in Melmoth or the Wanderer. Yet ‘the 
hint of this tale (says the author) was 
taken from a passage in one of my ser- 
mons,” and is intended to show, that 
there is no human price at which a man 
will sell the salvation of his immortal 
soul. We have heard of the seria mista 
jocis, and have often been pleased with 
that style ; but we know of no case in 
which the sancta mista profanis has giv- 
en, nor can we surmise a case in which 
it could give satisfaction. And, had 
he consulted his understanding, Mr. 
“Maturin must be too sensible a man to 
believe that his proposition needed tlie 
illustration of a tissue of impossibilities 
to make it out, even were it advisable 
to speculate through four volumes on go 
absurd, while at the same time so sa- 
cred 4 question. “Limited to probabil- 
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MELMOTH THE WANDERER; A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BERTRAM.” 
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ity, a fine novel might have been con- 
structed on similar grounds, “ Reason, 
you rogue, reason!” cries Sir Jobn 
Falstaff to Pistol ; “ Think’st thou I'll 
endanger my soul gratis ?”...The extent 
to which the dearest stake of mankind 
is exposed, not in consequence of direct 
offers from Satan in person, but indi- 
rectly, through his temptations to vice 
aiid crime, we could have supposed to 
bea fitting and useless theme for a 
Clergyman to employ his pen upon, 
if obliged to write novels ; but we can 
form no conception of any justifiable 
motive to induce him to adopta fable 
destitute of instruction, unnatural, and 
absolutely stinking of the infernal sul- 
phur throughout. His prayers might 
have taught him to solicit being kept 
from the Devil, and not to figure the 
Evil Spirit stirring and at home io all 
the familiar transactions of life. In 
short, he might and ought to have avoi- 
ded the monstrous framework in which 
he has exhibited this picture, or rather 
series of pictures, more disgusting and 
hideous than the poetical demonology 
of the noble lord, from whom he has 
borrowed his morbidness, his horrors, 
his atrocities, and his hellishness, out- 
Byroning Byron in these unamiable, 
inhuman, worse than  ueeless, and 


abominable qualities. 

With these general opinions of Mr. 
Maturin’s new romance, ‘it can hardly 
be imagined that we looked with much 
complacency to the details 
tion. 


and execu- 


Yet we must say that Melmoth 
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a sort of wild intercst, which 
displays great though perverted talent 
in the writer. 

Melmoth is a being who has lived a 
century and a half owing to a compact 
with the foul fiend. His descendants 
reside in Ireland, and a visit which he 
pays to an old miser, the mortal repre- 
sensation of the family, frightens him 
to death, and transfers the property to a 
young student his nephew. Among 
his uncle’s papers he reads the story of 
ove Stanton, who had had numerous 
struggles with the Devil-possessed Mel- 
moth ; and immediately after a Span- 
iard, one Moncada, who had been sim- 
ilarly exposed, is wrecked on the coast, 
and becomes an inmate with the young 
gentleman, to whom he relates his ad- 
ventures. ‘These consist in his being 
made a monk, escaping, getting into 
and out of the [nguisition, and finally 
taking refuge in the house of a Jew-doc- 
tor, who tells him the story of sundry 
skeletons in his stady. ‘This introduces 
an Indian tale,* which is bardly fivish- 
ed whea the Devil-man, Melmoth se- 
nior, arrives at his paternal abode (not 
hell, nor even St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
but the Wicklow Lodge of the Mel- 
moths) and prepares for lis transforma- 
tion, or death, we cannot tell which, 
Ao account of this event is given, and 
the fourth volume concludes, 

Ouly iurther prefacing, that as a com- 
position Melmoth presents many inele- 
gancies,and even grammatical errors ; 
that there is often apparent a facetious 
vein, not bad per se, but very anoma- 
lously linked to the matter: and that 
there is a prevailing tediousness in de- 
fining sensations, sentiments, and all 
sorts of feelings ; we shall pursue our 
Customary course in selecting a few pas- 
Sazes, most readily separable from a 
work which it is not our intention to 
foliow minutely, to enable our readers 
to exercise their own judgment ono the 
pretensions of the author. 

Talking of ancient superstitions, we 
fiud the relation (as we think) spoilt by 
the use of fashionable phraseology : the 
Person described is a Wicklow Sybil. 
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“ No one knew so well as she to find 
where the four streams met, in which, 
on the same portentous season, the 
chemise was to be immersed, and then 
displayed before the fire, (in the name 
of one whom we dare not mention to 
‘ ears polite’), to be turned by the figure 
of the destined husband before morn- 
ing. Noone but herself (she said) 
knew the hand in which the comb was 
to be held, while the other was employ- 
ed in conveying the apple to the mouth, 
—while, during the joint operation, the 
shadow of the phantom-spouse was to 
pass across the mirror before which it 
was performed, No ove was more 
skilful or active in removing every iron 
implement from the kitchen where these 
ceremonies were usually performed by 
the cretdulous and terrified dupes of her 
wizardry, lest, instead of the form of a 
comely youth exhibiting a ring on bis 
white finger, an headiess figure should 
stalk to the rack, (Anglicé, dresser,) 
take down a long spit, or, in default of 
that, snatch a poker from tbe fire-side, 
and merciless!y take measure with its 
iron length of the sleeper for a coffin. 
No one, in short, knew better how to 
torment or terrify her victims into a be- 
lief of that power which may and has 
reduced the strongest minds to the level 
of the weakest ; and under the influence 
of which the cultivated sceptic, Lord 
Lyttleton, yelled and gnashed and 
writhed in his last hours, ike the poor 
girl who, in the belief of the horrible 
visitation of the vampire, shrieked aloud, 
that her graudfather was sucking her 
vital blood while she slept, and expired 
onder the influence of imaginary berror. 
Such was the being to whom old Mel- 
moth had committed his:life, bali from 
credulity, and (Hibernicé speaking) 
more than half from avarice.” 

Our modern writers have got into an 
odd way of imitating the stuff of each 
other about their hero’s eyes ; Mr.Ma- 
turin’s has got — as supernatural 
and odd as any Vampire’s ainong them. 

« John’s eyes were in a moment, and 
as if by magic, rivetted on a portrait 
that hung on the wall, aud appeared, 





‘ - It is the best part of the book ; written in pretty language, but, like the rest, altogether improbable 
‘n 18 Conception. The education of ‘the heroine never could have taken place in her Isle at the mouth 6f 
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even to his untaught eye, far superior 
to the tribe of family pictures that are 
Jeft to moulder on the walls of a family 
mansion. It represented a man of mid- 
dle age. There was nothing remarka- 
ble in the costume, or in the counte- 
nance, but the eyes, John felt, were 
such as one feels they wish they had 
never seen, and feels they can never 
forget. Had he been acquainted with 
the poetry of Southey, he might have 
exclaimed in his after-life, 

* Only the eyes had life, 

They gleamed with demon light.’—Thalabda. 

“ From an impulse equally resistless 
and painful, he approached the portrait, 
held the candle towards it, and could 
distinguish the words on the border of 
the painting,—Joo. Melmoth, anno 
16 16,” 

N.B. This was in 1816, and the por- 
trait was that of the human-satan still 
alive and ill-doing. The following is 
a sample of genuine mediocrity, in the 
original romance-writing manner. John 
has got Stanton’s memoirs to peruse : 

“« He sunk for a few moments into a 
fit of gloomy abstraction, till the sound 
of the clock striking twelve made him 
start,—it was the only sound he had 
heard for some hours, and the sounds 
produced by inanimate things, while all 
living beings around are as dead, have 
at such an hour an effect indescribably 
awful, John looked at his manuscript 
with some reluctance, opened it, paused 
over the first lines, and as the wind sigh- 
ed round the desolate apartment, and 
the rain pattered with a mournful sound 
against the dismantied window, wished 
—what did he wish for ?—he wished 
the sound of the wind less dismal, and 
the dash of the rain less monotonous.— 
He may be forgiven, it was past mid- 

night, and there was not a human be- 
ing awake but himself, within ten miles 
when he began to read.” 

As a specimen of the disgusting ex- 
aggeration of incarnate diabolism in a 
man who has cut his father’s throat, and 
exults in it, we may quote the follow- 
ing :—A monk and a novice have been 
discovered to be of different sexes, 
whom the warmest passion tempted to 
disguise and profanation : the parricide 
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(relating the catastrophe in a subterra- 
neous dungeon ol the convent,) says, 
“They were conducted here ; Thad 
suggested the plan, and the Superior 
consented to it. He would not be pres- 
ent, but his dumb nod was enough, | 
was the conductor of their (intended) 
escape ; they believed they were de. 
parting with the connivance of the Sy. 
perior. I led them through those very 
passages that you and I have trod, J 
had a map of this subterranean region, 
but my blood run cold as I traversed it; 
and it was not at all inclined to resume 
its usual temperament, as J felt what 
was to be the destination of my attend- 
ants. Once I turned the lamp, on pre. 
tence of trimming it, to catch a glimpse 
of the devoted wretches, They were 
embracing each other,—the light of joy 
trembied in their eyes, They were 
whispering to each other hopes of liber- 
ation and happiness, and blending my 
name in the interval they could spare 
from their prayers for each other, That 
sight extinguished the last remains of 
compunction with which my horrible 
task had inspired me. ‘They dared to 
be happy in the sight of one who must 
be for ever miserable,—could there be 
a greater insult? I resolved to punish 
it on thespot. This very apartment 
was near,—I knew it, and the map of 
their wanderings no longer trembled in 
my hand. I urged them to enter this 
recess (the door was then entire) while 
I went to examine the passage. They 
entered it, thanking me for my precau- 
tion,—they knew not they were never 
to quit it alive. But what were their 
lives for the agony their happiness cost 
me? The moment they were inclosed, 
and clasping each other (a sight that 
made me grind my teeth), 1 closed and 
locked the door. ‘This movement gave 
them no immediate uneasiness,—they 
thought it a friendly precaution, The 
moment they were secured, I hastened 
to the Superior, who was on fire at the 
insult offered to the sanctity of his con- 
vent, and still more to the purity of his 
penetration, on which the worthy Su- 
perior piqued himself as much as if it 
had ever been possible for him to ace 
quire the-smallest share of it. He de- 
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scended with me to the passage,—the 
monks followed with eyes on fire. In 
the agitation of their rage, it was with 
dificulty they could discover the door 
after 1 bad repeatedly pointed it out to 
them. ‘The Superior, with his own 
hands, drove several nails, which the 
monks eagerly supplied, into the door, 
that effectually joined itto the staple,nev- 
er to be disjoined ; and every blow he 
gave doubtless he felt as if it was a remi- 
niscence to the accusing angel, to strike 
out asin from the catalogue of his ac- 
cusations. The work was soon done, 
—the work never to be undone, At 
the first sound of steps in the passage, 
and blows on the door, the victim utter- 
eda shriek of terror, They imagined 
they were detected, and that an incensed 
party of monks were breaking open the 
door. ‘These terrors were soon ex- 
changed for others,—and worse,—as 
they heard the door nailed up, and lis- 
tened to our departing steps. ‘They 
uttered another shriek, but O how dif- 
ferent was the accent of its despair !— 
they knew their doom, 
* * * 

It was my penance (no,—my delight) 
to watch at the door, under the pretence 
of precluding the possibility of their 
escape, (of which they knew there was 
no possibility) ; but, in reality, not to 
inflict on me the indignation of being 
the convent gaoler, but of teaching me 
that callosity of heart, and induration of 
nerve, and stubbornness of eye, and 
apathy of ear, that were best suited to 
my office. Bat they might have saved 
themseives the trouble, —I had them all 
before ever I entered the convent. Had 
I been the Superior of the community, 
Ishould have undertaken the office of 
watching the door, You will call this 
cruelty, [ call it curiosity ,—that curios- 
ity that brings thousands to witness a 
tragedy, and makes the most: delicate 
female feast on groans and agonies, I 
had an advantage over them—the groan, 
the agony I feasted on, were real. I 
took iny station at the door—that door 
Which, like that of Dante’s hell, might 
ave borne the inscription, “Here is no 
hope,”— with a face of mock penitence, 
and genuine—cordial delectation. I 
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could hear every word that transpired. 
For the first hours they tried to com- 
fort each other,—they suggested to each 
other hopes of liveration—and as my 
shadow, crossing the threshold, darken- 
ed or restored the light, they said, 
“That is he ;”"—then, when this oc- 
curred repeatedly, without any effect, 
they said, “ No,—no, it is not he,” and 
swallowed down the sick sob of des- 
pair to hide it from each other. Tow- 
ards nighta monk came to take my 
place, and to offer me food. I would 
not have quitted my place for worlds ; 
but I talked to the monk in his own 
language, and told him | would make 
a merit with God of my sacrifices, and 
was resolved to remain there all night, 
with the permission of the Superior. 
The monk was glad of having a sub- 
stitute on such easy terms, and | was 
glad of the food he left me, for I was 
hungry now, but I reserved the appe-~ 
tite of my soul for richer luxuries, I 
heard them talking withio. While L 
was eating, I actually lived on the fam- 
ine that was devouring them, but of 
which they did not dare to say a word 
to-each other. ‘They debated, deliber- 
ated, and, as misery grows ingenious ia 
its own defence, they at last assured 
each other that it was impossible the 
Superior had locked them in there to 
perish by hunger. At these words I 
could not help laughing. This laugh 
reached their ears, and they became si- 
lentina moment. All that night,how- 
ever, I heard their groans,—-those 
groans of physical suffering, that laugh 
to scorn ail the sentimental sighs that 
are exhaled from the hearts of the most 
intoxicated lovers that ever breathed. I 
heard them all that night. | I had read 
French romances, and al} their unim- 
aginable nonsense. Madame Sevigné 
herself says she would have beeno tired 
of her daughter in a long tete-a-tete 
journey, but clap me two lovers into a 
dungeon, without food, light, or hope, 
and I will be d—-d (that | am already, 
by the bye) if they do not grow sick of 
each othe: within the first twelve hours, 
The second day hunger and darkness 
had their usual influence. ‘They sbriek- 
ed for liberation, and knocked loud and 
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long at their dungeon door, They ex- 
claimed they were ready to submit to 
any punishment ; and the approach of 
the monks, which they would have 
dreaded so much the preceding night, 
they now solicited on their knees, What 
a jest, alter all, are the most awful vi- 
cissitudes of human life !—they suppli- 
cated now for what they would have 
sacrificed their souls to avert four-and- 
twenty hours before. ‘Then the agony 
of huoger increased, they shrunk from 
the door, and grovelled apart from each 
other. Apart !—how I watched that. 
They were rapidly becoming objects of 
hostility to each other,—oh what a feast 
tome! They could not disguise trom 
each other the revolting circumstances 
of their mutual sufferings, It is one 
thing for lovers to sit down toa feast 
magnificently spread, and another for 
lovers to couch in darkness and 
famine,—to exchange that appetite 
which cannot be supported without 
daiuties and flattery, for that which 
would barter a descended Venus for a 
morsel of food. The secona night they 
raved and groaned, (as occurred) ; and, 
amid their agonies ({ must do justice 
to women, whom I hate as well as 
men), the man often accused the female 
as the cause of all his sufferings, but the 
woman never,—never reproached him. 
Her groans might indeed have reproach- 
ed him bitterly, but she never uttered a 
word that could have caused him pain. 
There was a change which I well could 
mark, however, in their physical feelings, 
The first day they clung together, and 
every movement I felt was like that of 
one person, ‘The next the man alone 
Struggled, and the woman moaned in 

helplessness. The third night,—how 
shall I tell ii ?—but you have bid me 
goon. All the horrible and loathsome 
excruciations of famine had been un- 

dergone ; the disunion of every tie of 
the heart, of passion, of nature, had 

commenced. In the agonies of their 

famished sickness they loathed each 

other,—they could have cursed each 

other, if they had had breath to curse. 

Tt was on the fourth night that I beard 

the shriek of the wretched female,— 
her lover, in the agony of hunger, had 
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fastened his teeth in her shoulder tow 
that bosom on which he had so often 
luxuriated, became a meal to him now,” 
* % a ; 

= Monster! and you laugh?” 
“Yes, I laugh at all mankind, and the 
lmbposition they dare to practise when 
they taik of hesrts, I laugh at human 
passions and human cares,—vice and 
virtue, religion and impiety ; they are 
allthe result of petty localities, and ar. 
tificial situation, One pbysical want, 
One severe and abrupt lesson from the 
tintless and sbrivelled lip of necessity, is 
worth all the logic of the empty wretch. 
es who have presumed to prate it from 
Zeno downto Burgersdicius. Ob! it 
silences in a second all the feeble sopb- 
istry of conventional lite, and ascetitious 
passion. Here were a pair who would 
not have believed all the world on their 
kiees, even though angels bad descen- 
ded to join in the attestation, that it was 
possible for them to exist without each 
other, They had risked every thing, 
trampled on every thing human and di- 
vine, to bein each others sight and arms. 
One hour of hunger undeceived them. 
A trivial and ordinary want, whose 
claims at another time they have regard- 
ed as a vulgar interruption of their spir- 
itualized intercourse, not only by its 
natural operation sundered it for ever, 
but, before it ceased converted that in- 
tercourse into a source of torment and 
hostility inconceivable, except among 
cannibals, The bitterest enemies on 
earth could not have regarded each 
other with more abhorrence than these 
lovers. Deluded wretches! you boas- 
ted of having hearts, I boast I have 
none, and which of us gained most by 
the vaunt, let life decide. My story 1s 
nearly finished, and so I hope is the day. 
When I was last here I had something 
to excite me ;—talking of those things 
is poor employment to one who has 
been a witness to them, On the sixth 
day all was still. The door was unnail- 
ed, we entered,—they were no more, 
They lay far from each other, farther 
than on that voluptuous couch into 
which their passion bad converted the 
mat of aconvent bed. She lay con- 
tracted in a heap, a lock of her long 
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bairin her mouth. ‘There was a slight 
scar on her shoulder,—the rabid despair 
of famine had produced no farther oat- 
rage. He lay extended at his length,— 
his hand was between his lips; it 
seemed as if he had not strength to ex- 
ecute the purpose for which he had 
brought it there. The bodies were 
brought out for interment. As we re- 
moved them into the light, the long hair 
of the female, falling over a face no 
longer disguised by the novice’s dress, 
recalled a likeness I thought I could 
remember. I lookea closer, she was 
my own sister,—my only one,—and I 
had heard her voice grow fainter and 
fainter. I .had heard ” and his 
own voice grew fainter—it ceased,” 

Of this horrible complexion are Mr, 
Maturin’s scenes: itis with difficulty 
one cau read another page of such abom- 
ination. But he luxuriates in them, 
Only read the particulars of the mur- 
der of an obnoxious individual by a 
mob, 

“ This tranquillity of resolved ven- 
geance was the most direful indication 
of its never desisting till its purpose was 
accomplished. The last ring was bro- 
ken—the last resister overcome. Amid 
yells like those of a thousand tigers, the 
victim was seized and dragged forth, 
grasping in both hands fragments of the 
robes of those he had clung to in vain, 
and holding them up in the impotence 
of despair, 

“The cry was hushed for a moment, 
as they felt him in their talons, and ga- 
zed on him with thirsty eyes. Then it 
was renewed, and the work of blood be- 
gan. They dashed him to the earth— 
torehimup again—flung him into the 
alr—tossed him from hand to hand, as 
a bull gores the howling mastiff with 
horns right and left. Bloody, defaced, 
blackened with earth and battered with 
stones, he struggled and roared among 
them, tilla loud cry announced the hope 
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of a scene alike horrible to humanity, 
and disgraceful to civilization. The 
military strongly reinforced, came gal- 
loping on, and all the ecclesiastics, with 
torn habits and broken crucifixes, fol- 
lowing fast in the rear,—all eager in the 
cause of human nature—all on fire to 
prevent this base and barbarous disgrace 
to the name of Christianity and of hu- 
man nature, 

“ Alas ! this interference only hasten- 
ed the horribie catastrophe. ‘There was 
but a shorter space for the multitude to 
work their furious will. Isaw, I felt, 
but I cannot describe, the last moments 
of this horrible scene. Dragged from 
the mud and stones, they dashed a man- 
gled lump of flesh right against the door 
of the house where [ was. With his 
tongue hanging from his lacerated 
mouth like that of a baited bull; with 
one eye torn from the socket, and dang- 
ling on his bloody cheek ; with a frac- 
ture in every limb, and a wound for ev- 
ery pore, he still howled for ‘“life—life 
—life—mercy !” till a stone, aimed by 
some pitying hand, struck him down. 
He fell, trodden in one moment into 
sanguine and discoloured mud by a 
thousand feet. The cavalry came on, 
charged with fury. The crowd, satur- 
ated with cruelty and blood, gave ya ay 
grim silence. But they had not left a 
joint in his little finger—a hair of his 
head—a slip of his skin. Had Spain 
mortgaged all her reliques from Madrid 
to Monserrat, from the Pyrenees to Gib- 
ralter, she could not have recovered the 
paring of a nail to canonize. ‘The offi- 
cer who headed the troop dashed his 
horse’s hoofs into a bloody formless 
mass, and demanded, “ Where was the 
victim ?” He was answered, “* Beneath 
your horse’s feet :” and they depart- 
ed.” 

But we will defile our pages no more: 
our loathing is only increased by the 
consideration of the author’s abilities, 
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From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 1820. 


ENTRANCING. 
IERONYMUS CARDANUS, 
of Milan, writes of himself, that 

he could pass as often as he pleased in- 
to such an ecstacy, as only to have a 
soft hearing of the words of such as 
spoke to him, but not any understanding 
of them. Nor at such times was he in 
the least sensible of any bodily pain ; 
though troubled with the gout, he felt 
none of its twitches or pullings. The 
beginning of the transition was first in 
the head, and theuce it spread all down 
to the back bone. At first he could 
find a sort of separation from the heart, 
as if the soul was departing ; and this 
was communicated to the whole body, 
* as if adoor opened.” He adds, that 
he saw all that he desired with his eyes, 
and that images of whatever he wished 
to summon before him, woods, moun- 
tains, living creatures, &c, appeared 
distinctly.* Cardanus ascribes this ex- 
traordinary faculty to an extreme vi- 
vacity of imagination ; but something 
more seems required to account for it. 
He had probably, in his physical organ- 
ization, some share of the same transi- 
tive power which has, in later times, 
been so memorably exemplified in the 
case of Colonel Towashend, thus rela- 
ted by Dr. Cheyne, 

“ Colonel Townshend, a gentleman 
of honour and integrity, had for many 
years been afflicted witha nephritic com- 
plaint. Hs illness increasing, and his 
strength decaying, he came from Bristol 
to Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay 
at the Bell Inn. Dr. Baynard and I 
(Dr. Cheyne) were called to him, and 
attended him twice aday; but his 
vomitings continuing still incessant and 
obstinate against all remedies, we des- 
paired of his recovery. While he was 
in this condition, be sent for us one 
morning ; we waited on him with Mr. 
Skrine, his apothecary. We found.his 


senses clear, and his mind calm ; his 
nurse and several servants were about 
him, He told us he had sent for us, 
to give bim some account of an odd 
sensation he had for some time obsery- 
ed and telt in himself ; which was, that, 
composing himself, he could die or ex- 
pire when he pleased, and yet by an 
effort, or some how, he could come to 
life again: which he had sometimes 
tried before he sent for us. We heard 
this with surprise ; but as it was not to 
be accounted for from cotimon princi- 
ples, we could hardly believe the fact 
as he related it, much less give any ac- 
count of it ; unless he should please to 
make the experiment before us, which 
we were unwilling he should do, lest, 
in his weak condition, he might carry it 
too far. He continued to talk very 
distinctly and sensibly, above a quar- 
ter of an hour, about this surprising 
sensation, and insisted so much on our 
secing the trial made, that we were at 
last forced to comply. We all three 
felt his pulse first; it was distinct, 
though small and. thready; and his 
heart bad its usual beating. He com- 
posed himself on his back, and lay ina 
still posture some time; while I held 
his mght hand, Dr, Baynard laid his 
hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held 
a clean looking glass to bis mouth. I 
found his pulse sink gradually, till at 
last | could not feel any, by the most 
exact and nice touch. Dr. Baynard 
could not feel the least motion in bis 
heart, norMr.Skrine see the least soil of 
breath onthe bright mirror he held to his 
mouth; then each of us, by turns, ex- 
amined his arm, heart, and breath, but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discov- 
er the least symptom of life in him. 
We reasoned a long time about this 
odd appearance as well as we could, 
and all of us judging it inexplicable 
and unaccountable, and finding he still 
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* We are acquainted with a remarkable living imstance of this phenomenon, in the person ofa 0 


undistinguished artist.—Ed. 
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continued in that condition, we began 
to conclude that be had indeed carried 
the experiment too far, and at last were 
satisfied he was actually dead, and were 
iust ready to leave him. This contio- 
ued about half an hour. As we were 
going away, we observed some motion 
about the body, and upon examination, 
found his pulse and the motion of his 
heart gradually return; he began to 
breathe gently, and speak softly ; we 
were all astonished to the last degree at 
this unexpected change, and after some 
further conversation with him among 
ourselves, went away fully satisfied as 
toall the particulars of this fact, but 
confounded and puzzled, and not able 
to form any rational scheme that might 
account for it.” 
PETER THE GREAT. 

Nothing was so much an object of 
antipathy to Peter the Great, as a black 
insect of the scarabeus, or beetle kind, 
which breeds in houses that are not kept 
clean, and especially in places where 
meal and other provisions are deposited, 
In the country, the walls and ceilings 
of the peasants’ houses are covered 
with them, particularly in Russia, where 
they abound more than in any other 
part of the world, They are there cal- 
led tarucan ; but our naturalists give 
them the name of dissecting scarabeus. 

Although the Russian monarch was 
far from being subject to childish fears, 
Orwomanish fancies, one of these in- 
sects sufficed to drive him out of an 
apartment, nay, even out of the house, 
Tn bis frequent journies in his own do- 
minions, he never went into a house 
Without having the apartments carefully 
swept by one of his own servants, and 
being assured that there were no tara- 
cans to fear, 

Oue day he paid a visit to an officer 
who stood pretty high in his esteem, at 
his country house, which was built of 
Wood, at a little distance from Moscow. 

he Czar expressed his satisfaction at 
What was offered him, and with the or- 
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der he observed in the house. The 
company sat down at table, and dinner 
was already begun, when he asked his 
landlord, * If there were taracans ia 
his house?” ‘ Not many,” replied the 
officer, without reflecting; “ and the 
better to get rid of them, 1 have pin- 
ned a living one to the wail.” At the 
same time he pointed to the place where 
the insect was pinned, and still contin- 
ued to palpitate. Unfortunately it was 


just beside the Czar, in whom the un- 


expected sight of this object of his 
aversion produced so much emotion, 
that he rose instantly from table, gave 
the oflficer a violent blow, and leit his 
house with all his attendaats, 
A LEARNED DISCOVERY, 

Among the discoveries of the learned 
which have amused mankind, ibe fol- 
lowing instance merits a conspicuous 
rank, Some years ago there were sev- 
eral large elm trees, in the College Gar- 
den, behind the Ecclesiastical Court, 
Doctor's Commons, in which a num- 
ber of rooks had taken up their abode, 
forming in appearance a sort of con- 
vocation of aerial ecclesiastics, A young 
gentlemao who lodged in an attic, and 
was their close neighbour, frequently 
entertained himself with thinning this 
covey of black game, by means of a 
cross-bow. On the opposite side lived 
a curious old civilian, who observing 
from his study that the rooks often dropt 
senseless from their pereh, no sign be- 
ing made to his vision to account for 
the phenomenon, set his wits to work 
to consider the cause. It was proba- 
bly during a profitless time of peace, 
and the doctor haviog plenty of le'sure, 
weighed the matter over, till he was at 
length satisfied that he had made a 
great ornithological discovery. He ac- 
tually wrote a treatise, stating circum- 
stantially what he himself had seen, and 
inconclusion giving it as the settled con- 
viction of his mind, that rooks were 


subject to epilepsy. 
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MR. KEAN.* 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


our last we promised to attempt a 
sketch of this actor. We now re- 
deem our pledge. 

Never was so entire a revolution 
wrought in so short a space of time, by 
One person, as that which has just been 
effected by Mr, Kean in the art of act- 
ing. A revolution which is the more 
extraordinary, from its having happened 
quite unconsciously and uniutentionally 
on the part of its creator, and quite un- 
expectedly to every one else; and yet 
one, the foundations of which cannot 
but be laid inthe immutable truth of 
nature, because it has been instantly, 
and at once, hailed with an universal 
burst of delight and sympathy, from all 
sorts and conditions of people,—all, ex- 
cept the insignificant few, whose petty 
interests, or still pettier envies, prevent 
them from feeling rightly,or from choos- 
ing to express their right feelings. We 
speak of this revolution as already 
brought about,—for it is so in fact, 
though not in effect. The school of 
acting which Mr. Kean has established, 
exists at present in his own person on- 
ly : but its practice and principles are 
now so firmly fixed in the feelings and 
understandings of those who are its 
judges, that they cannot, at least in the 
present generation, be very far departed 
from. Any attempt to supersede that 
practice, or those principles by such as 
obtained seven years ago, would be re- 
ceived now, just as an attempt to super- 
sede the plays of Shakspeare wouid, by 
translations from those of Racine. 

Tocome more immediately to the 
characteristics of Mr. Kean’s genius, the 
most remarkable feature of it is Passion 
—Passion in all its power and in all its 
weakness—in its heights and its depths 
—its temples and its dungeons, In his 
breast there seems to exist an inexhaus- 
tible spring of passion, which adapts 
itself in a most extraordinary manner 
to all the calls that are made upon it. 


It either wells and murmurs forth in a 
continuous and musical stream of love, 
as in the milder parts of Othello,—or 
gushes out in interrnpted sobs of grief 
and disappointment, as in Richard II. 
—or boils, and bursts, and thunders 
along in one overwhelming torrent of 
rage and revenge, as in the last act of 
Sir Giles Overreach,—or alternately, 
and almost coincidently, takes all these 
forms, as in the third act of Othello,— 
or more terrible than all, becomes fixed 
and frozen up by remorse, as immedi- 
ately after the murder of Macbeth. 
Passion seems to be the very food, 
the breath, the vital principle, of his 
mental existence. He adapts himself 
to all its forms, detects its most delicate 
shades, follows it through all its wind- 
ings and biendings, pierces to its most 
secret recesses, In his mind’s kingdom 
passion holds “ sovereign sway and 
mastery.” It commands all the pow- 
ers it finds there, and compels them to 
its bidding. It ‘reigns there and revels.” 
Mr. Kean’s passion is as various. as it 
is natural and true. It shapes itself to 
all forms and characters, and shapes all 
forms and characters to itself ; and yet 
always preserves its own. It delights 
in contrasts, and flies from one to an- 
other with marvellous rapidity ; yet 
never loses itself bythe way. Itseems 
also to have no predilection for one 
form or condition more than another, 
—but whatever it is at the moment, it 
is that wholly and exclusively, If he 
has to express love, his whole soul 
seems to cling to the being on whom 
he gazes—his eye swims—his voice 
melts and trembles—hbis very existence 
seems concentrated, and ready to. be 
breathed forth in one full sigh of silent 
delight ; and when at last be speaks, 
the words fall from his lips as if they 
were the smallest part of what he would 
express. And in allthis there 1s 00 
shew no endeavour no pretence ; for 





[* This well-written article wil) be found interesting at the present moment, and perhaps contribute 
toa due appreciation of the talents of Mr. Kean on the American boards, although some little time bas 


elapsed since its publication at Edinburgh.] 
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real love is the most unpretending thing 
ia the world, the most quiet, the most 
able to repose upon itself, and the most 
willing todo so. On the other hand, 
if it is his cue to hate, it is scarcely 

sible to imagine yourself looking at and 
listening to the same person. His eyes 
glare—his teeth grind against each other 
-~his voice is broken and hoarse—his 
hands clench and open alternately, as 
ifthey were revelling in the blood of 
his enemy—and his whole frame seems 
to have imbibed the will and the pow- 
ersof a demon. This extraordinary 
actor's delineation of all the other pas- 
sions possess alike a force, a truth, and 
a distinctness, which render them ab- 
solutely perfect. He lays before us a 
portrait of the human heart, in all its 
beauty, andin all its deformity ; and 
the picture must be a likeness, because 
it isinstantly recognised. 

Next to Mr. Kean’s unrivalled pow- 
er of expressing passion, is that which 
he possesses in an almost equal degree, 
of depicting those extraordinary exhi- 
bitions of mental force—of moral will 
almost entirely dissevered from the bod- 
ily senses,—which Shakspeare alone 
has given us. Such, for instance, as 
Richard [1l. and Iago. In these he 
becomes, as the characters themselves 
are, almost wholly mind ;—and yet so 
mysteriously connected with, and sym- 
bolized by, bodily expression, as never 
to become too attenuated for our touch 
-—never too rarefied for our sight. We 
perpetually feel its operations to be 
those of a power to which we have a 
certain degree of kindred, but not a suf- 
ficiently near one to make us painfully 
interested in its joys or sorrows—its 
success or failure. We watch its 
movements, inore as a matter of curios- 
ity than of sympathy, for we are satis- 
fied, that whatever may be the causes or 
the consequences of those movements 
we are beyond their reach, if not out 
of their sphere. ‘The manner in which 
Mr. Kean gives these kind of characters 
18 very striking. Into most of his parts 
he is apt to throw a superabundance of 
intellect,—so that they are sometimes 


thinking, when they ought to be feeling, 
—~but in these there cannot be too 
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much. His conceptions, too, with what- 
ever rapidity they may follow each oth- 
er, are embodied with such vividuess 
and precision, that they cannot be mis- 
taken or overlooked; and they never 
seem strained or superfluous, on account 
of their perpetual variety, and the per- 
fect ease and unconsciousness which 
alwaysaccompany them, It is in these 
characters, more than in any others 
(and we allude particularly to Richard 
IIT.), that Mr. Kean displays that sus- 
tained and sustaining vigour of thought, 
—that intense mentai energy,—which 
is another of his characteristics ; and 
which pervades all his performances, in 
a greater or less degree. This it is 
which enables him to point a home 
truth with such cutting severity, and 
steep a sarcasm in such alloyed bitter- 
ress. ‘This it is which makes his eyes 
strike like basilisks, and his words 
pierce like daggers. This it is which 
gives such endless variety, and appro- 
priateness, and beauty, to the express- 
ion of his face and action. Indeed, 
Mr. Kean’s look aad attitude are at all 
times precisely such as a consummate 
painter would assign to the particular 
situation and character in which they 
occur > and this, not because be studies 
to make them so, but because the oper- 
ation of the mind and senses, when they 
are real and intense, are always accom- 
panied by correspondent bodily express- 
ion. Itisa law of our nature that 
this should be the case’; and, accord- 
ingly, look and action are among the 
certain criteria by which to judge of 
the truth and strength of a performer's 
feelings and conceptions. 

Another remarkable feature of Mr. 
Kean’s acting is, that’ notwithstanding 
the immense variety of his powers, 
there is always a perfect wnily of pur- 
pose among them,—there is, 1f we may 
use the expression, an wnderstanding 
between them. ‘They always preserve 
their distinctness and identity, yet nev- 
er jostle and disturb each other, but 
blend with, and adapt themselves to, 
that one among them, which circum- 
stances require to take the lead. He 
reads a character over—forms a certaia 
conception of it—and then throws his 
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whole powers into it, and suffers it to 
mould and modify them as it will. 
This is always the case when he is 
playing characters that are worthy of 
him. He does not make them what 
he pleases, but they make him what 
they please. They seize on him, not 
heon them, They are seen through 
bim, not he through them. He is 
‘* subdued to the very quality” of what 
he is engaged in; and never, for an in- 
stant, by a single glance or reminis- 
cence, reminds you that he is, or can 
be any thing else. This unity of pur- 
pose is finely adapted to illustrate 
Shakspeare, whose best plays all pos- 
sess it in a most wonderful degree ; and 
they are the only plays that do possess 
it. Kven where they may seem to 
blend and interfere with each other, a 
further examination shews us that each 
is itself alone. As examples of what 
we mean, both witl respeet to actor 
and author, we would refer to Richard 
II., Macbeth, and Richard I{I. The 
ruling spring of action in each of these 
dramas is ambition; but what can be 
more distinct than the pulish, and child- 
ish, and legitimate ambition of Rich- 
ard II.,—the faultering, feeble, and 
cowardly ambition of Macheth,—and 
the proud, reckless, and triumphant am- 
bition of Richard III. ? 

In this hasty estimate of Mr. Kean’s 
merits, we must not neglect to notice, 
that he is the first actor who has dared 
to introduce the familiarities of daily 
life into tragedy,—the first who has 
discovered that heroes are only men. 
It is true, that valets-de-chambre are 
said to have made this discovery before 
him; but there is not a little credit due 
to his courage, in venturing to publish 
itto the world. In this he evinced a 
noble consciousness of power, and a 
noble dependence on that power. It 
was not for one who felt himself wor- 
thy to walk hand in hand with the kin- 
dred spirits of a better age,—to stalk 
along upon a pair of French stilts ;— 
it was not for a being who felt the in- 
extinguishable flame of genius burn 
within him, to seek for artificial light 
and heat from the lustre of stars and 
diadems. The “pomp aod circum- 


stance” of courts: are well enough ip 
their way,—but what becomes of them 
all before a single burst of passion 7 
they shrivel up, and are gone in a mo- 
ment, like a leaf of an illuminated mis- 
sal in the fire. It must be observed 
however, that Mr. Kean introduces this 
familiarity very sparingly, and in some 
characters not at all. In. Macbeth, for 
example, for there it would be quite 
out of place. Macbeth is a king by 
usurpation, not by right; and he jis 
weak as well as wicked; so that he 
has no self-possession, and is never at 
his ease. He perpetually feels his 
throne totter under him, and is glad of 
any prop, real or fancied, to support it. 
Unlike Richard Iil., he cannot afford 
to be familiar. In Othello, too, there 
is only one instance of this kind; bat 
it is one of the finest things in the per- 
formance. It occurs in the last scene, 
when he learns the shallow artifices by 
which he has suffered himself to be 
duped. ‘ Fool! Fool !” he exclaims 
three or four times over. ‘ There be 
players that we have seen, and heard 
others praise, and that highly too,” 
who, in expressing these words, rave, 
and tear their hair, and fall into mock 
agonies which cannot be described, be- 
cause they cannot be felt. So does 
not Mr. Kean. He feels no agony at 
the moment, because Shakspeare and 
nature do not tell him to feel any. He 
repeats the word over quickly, and al- 
most inarticulately, and with a half 
smile of wonder at his incredible stu- 
pidity in having been such a“ fool.” 
And this cails upon us to notice Mr. 
Kean’s exquisite taste and judgment— 
both theoretical and practical—both in 
conception and execution. ‘These, if 
not the loftiest, are perhaps the most 
extraordinary of his qualifications,— 
considering the circumstances under 
which he must have acquired them. 
But we correct ourselves—he cannot 
have acquired them—they must be in- 
stinctive—we mean attendants upon, 
or parts of his genius. It is remark- 
able, too, that they were among the most 
striking of Shakspeare’s qualities; 4 
man bred up in the same school—the 


green-room of a theatre; and who 
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studied in the same volume—his own 
heart. It is needless % multiply exam- 
ples of the application of this exquisite 
taste and judgment. We give the first 
that occurs to us; and it will serve to 
illustrate our position, both with respect 
to Shakspeare and Kean. (We do not 
shrink from naming them in the same 
sentence.) The passage we allude to 
is in the third act of Othello, Imme- 
diately after the whirlwind of passion 
that ensues on the supposed discovery 
of his wife’s infidelity, Othello ex- 


claims— 


“ O now, for ever, 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue, O farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner,—and all equality, 

Pride, pomp, and cireumstance of glorious war ! 
And O, ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours eounterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone !”’ 





The delivering of this passage is on- 
ly less beautiful than the writing of it, 
It is the last breeze of summer sighing 
among the branches of a cypress-grove. 
It is the hollow, and not unmusical 
murmur of the midnight sea, after the 
tempest hath “raved itself to rest.” 
If we were compelled to pass the rest 
of our days in a desert island, this 
would be among the few things we 
should remember, or desire to remem- 
ber, of the world we had left behind us. 

It is another remarkable feature of 
Mr. Kean’s acting, that, even when he 
is performing Shakspeare, he affects 
you not so much by what he says, 
and by his manner of saying it, as by 
the effect which you see what he says 
produces upon himself. From this it 
results, that the attention is exclusively 
fixed on what he is employed in at the 
moment you are looking at bim, Or if 
it ever wanders from what he is doing, 
it is always to what he has done in the 
last scene or act—never to what he will 
do in the next. He never excites that 
idlest of all our mental propensities, 
mere curiosity, because he always fiils 
and satisfies the mind, and leaves it no 
time or inclination to gaze about it. 
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We never wish to see him in a new 
character; on the contrary, he always 
delights us most in those plays we are 
best acquainted with. For though he 
never plays a character exactly as any 
one predicts before hand that he will 
play it, yet he always best satisfies those 
who are best entitled to anticipate how 
it should be played. To fact he recreates 
all his characters, and adds to them all— 
but never in a wrong spirit, We say 
this without any cautious qualification 
whatever, And it is even more true 
of Shakspeare’s characters than of any 
others. Mr. Kean “‘gilds refined gold ;” 
he “paints the lily;” he “throws a 
perfume on the violet ;” and yet one is 
never disposed to exclaim against his 
additions as “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.” We might name a hundred 
examples of this. ‘T'ake among others 
his returning to kiss the hand of Ophelia, 
after his apparently harsh treatment of 
her ; his drawing figures with his sword 
on the floor of his tent, in Richard IIL. ; 
and his noble death-scene in the same 
play. 

We shall mention someof Mr. Kean’s 
faults and deficiencies, and conclude 
with some general observations on a 
few of his principal characters, 

A critic in an Edinburgh paper has, 
as far as we know, heen the only one 
to remark, that Mr. Kean’s voice is 
merely defective, not bad. We think 
this is true. His voice is greatly defi- 
cient in power and compass, and is 
therefore totally unfit for lofty decla- 
mation ; but it has a pathos that makes 
up tor every thing. Though its tones 
do not strike upon the ear like the 
tinkling of a rill passing over a bed of 
pebbles*, they sink into the heart like 
the sighing of the breeze among the 
strings of an A€olian barp. And its 
occasional harshness is admirably adapt- 
ed to express the broken and tempestu- 
ous sounds that burst from a soul torn 
asunder by conflicting passions. With 
all 1ts defects, it would be difficult to 
exchange Mr. Kean’s voice for one 





* onssmmmene Whose voice is likea rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathingly. 
Leigh Hunt. 
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better fitted for its uses. It might be 


improved by additions—from that of 


Macready’s for instance—but we would 
not part with one of its own notes. 

It is singular that Mr, Kean, who 
has nearly banished the mock-heroic 
from tage, should be the very per- 
son Who at times exhibits the most of it. 
In fact, this is his grand fault. He 
frequently gives what is called the /evel- 
speaking of a part, in a style that would 
not disgrace an amateur theatre or 
school-room. It is difficult to account 
for this. The practice itself is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to early habits ; 
but how it happens that he bas not yet 
reformed it, we are at a loss to guess, 
Give him something to do, and he does 
it better than any one else could; but 
give him nothing, and he makes worse 
than nothing of it. There are parts of 
almost every one of his characters that 
he mouths even worse than “ many of 
our players do.” 

Another of Mr. Kean’s faults (if it 
can be called such) is, that there is great 
variation in his style of acting at differ- 
ent times. He makes his greatest ef- 
forts, aud reserves his finest powers, 
for the first few nights of performing a 
character. Afterwards he is apt to 
grow careless, and sink into an apparent 
listlessness, that gives a drawling mo- 
notony to his performance; so that 
persons who go to see him, for the first 
time, in a character that he has played 
frequently, are sure to come away totally 
disappoiated and dissatisfied. But this 
is, perhaps, a defect inherent in the art 
itself: it is not in human nature to keep 
up to the height that he sometimes at- 
tains. 

When we have noticed that Mr. Kean 
has an occasional fondness for mere 
stage-effect, which never appears, how- 
ever, except in the secondary parts of 
his performances, we have mentioned 
all the faults that occur to us. For any 
thing we know, he may have a great 
many more; but the truth is, that seek- 
ing for the defects of genius is a task 
to us; we do not sit down to it con 
amore, and therefore there is no chance 
of our doing it well. And it is but a 

sorry distinction, after all, to excel in 
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finding fault; we are not ambitious of 
it. If we can discover and help to 
make known the good and the beauti- 
ful in what is around us, let who will 
search for the bad; and much good 
may it do them when they have 
found it! 

We shall say a few words on the 
general character of four of Mr. Kean’s 
principal parts—Sir Giles Overreach, 
Richard IJ., Richard 111., and Othello. 

Siz Gites Overreacn, if not the 

greatest, is certainly the most perfect 
of all Mr. Kean’s performances, It is 
quite faultless. The character of Sir 
Giles Overreach is drawn with great 
force and originality. It seems to have 
begun in avarice—blind and_ reckless 
avarice ; which, at the period of the 
play is become merged and lost in 
intense personal vanity. He has glut- 
ted himself with wealth till bis very 
wishes can compass no more; and then, 
by dint of gazing at himself as the cre- 
ator of his boundless stores, avarice 
changes into self-admiration ; and he 
thenceforth lavishes as eagerly to feed 
the new passion, as he had amassed to 
gratily the old one. In delineating this 
latter part of the character, the author 
has, by an admirable subtlety of inven- 
tion, and a deep knowledge of human 
nature, made Sir Giles build up an idol 
in the person of his child, in which, by 
a self-deceit common to vulgar minds 
(for his mind 7s a vulgar one notwith- 
standing its strength,) he worships his 
only god—himself. He is pleased to 
see her shining in goid and jewels be- 
cause she is his child ;—he hires decay- 
ed gentry to do the menial offices of her 
house, because she is his child ;—nay, 
he even anticipates with delight the 
moment when he shall have raised her 
to such a rank, that even he will be 
compelled to bow down before her; 
for, by an inconsistency which is not 
uncommon in real life, while he regards 
titles in others as empty names, in her 
they will appear to be substantial reali- 
ties, because she is his child. 

Mr. Kean plays the first part of this 
character with a mixture of gloom and 
vulgarity that is admirably original and 
characteristic. And though we did not 
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intend to have mentioned any particular 
parts of the performance, we cannot 
help noticing the manner in which he 

ronounces the titles of the person 
whom he wishes his daughter to marry. 
It is always in a tone of derision and 
contempt, which is but half concealed 
even when he speaks to “the lord.” 
At first sight it might appear inconsis- 
tent that Sir Giles should fee) contempt 
for rank aod titles, and yet make them 
confessedly the end and object of all bis 
toils. ‘“*My ends—my ends are com- 

assed! I am all over joy!” he exclaims, 
when he thinks he has finally arranged 
his daughter's marriage with “ the lord.” 
But, on reflection, it will be found to 
be one of the most refined parts of the 
performance. We have before said, 
that part of Sir Giles’s character is a 
propensity to worship that in himself 
which in others he cannot help despis- 
ing; and this half-contemptuous tone, 
when speaking of that which is the ob- 
ject of all bis wishes, springs from the 
natural part of his character predominat- 
ing over the artificial, 

The last act of Mr. Kean’s perform- 
ance of Sir Giles Overreach is, without 
doubt, the most terrific exhibition of 
human passion that has been witnessed 
on the modern stage. When his plans 
are frustrated and his plots laid open, 
all the restraints of society are thrown 
aside at once, and a torrent of hatred 
and revenge bursts from his breaking 
heart, like water from a cleft rock, or 
like a raging and devouring fire that, 
while it consumes the body and soul on 
which it feeds, darts forth its tongues of 
flame in all directions, threatening de- 
struction to every thing within its reach, 
The whole of the last act exhibits a 
vehemence and rapidity both of concep- 
tion and execution, that perhaps cannot 
be surpassed. 

Richard If. is a performance of a 
very different kind, It has always 
appeared to us to be a splendid mis- 
representation, both of Shakspeare and 
of history; a misrepresentation which 
nothing but the transcendant talent with 
which it is executed could excuse, and 
fortunately one which nothing else could 
commit. It is full of the most varied 
3A ATHENEUM VOL, 8. 
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and brilliant declamations,—the most 
pure aad simple pathos,—the most lofty 
and temperate dignity. Whatever Shak- 
speare and nature intended Richard IJ. 
to be, Mr. Kean makes him “every inch 
aking.” Itisa very noble performance, 
and second only to one. 

Mr. Kean’s Richard III., though 
apparently the most familiar and intelli- 
gible of all his performances, is yet the 
most intellectual and abstracted. The 
one which exhibits the loftiest and most 
poetical thoughts,—the grandest and 
most original conceptions,—and the 
most admirable and curiously felicitous 
embodying of those thoughts and con- 
ceptions.—There is more intellectual 
power required for the production of it, 
and it calls forth more in the witnessing 
of it. When Richard IIL. exclaims, 
**a thousand hearts are swelling in my 
bosom!” be appears to be endowed 
with the soul and the strength of a thou- 
sand men;—there is more variety, 
and depth, and intensity of expression 
thrown into the words addressed to 
Stanley, * What do they in the north” 
than was ever brought together in the 
saine space ;—rage, hatred, sarcasm, 
suspicion, and contempt, are all audibly 
and intelligibly expressed in the single 
word north; and the battle and death 
are worthy to conclude the whole ; 
they form a piece of poetry nobly coo- 
ceived and magnificently executed. 

The last of Mr. Kean’s performances 
on which we shall offer any remark is 
that of Othello. We happened to be 
present when he played that character, 
on the night when Mr. Booth came out 
in Iago; and itis of his performance on 
this particular night that we shall speak. ; 
for it discovered the remarkable secret, 
that he could play better than he bad 
ever done before, In fact, this perform~ 
ance was almost as superior to all his 
others, as those had been to the perform- 
ances of all other actors in the same 
parts. We think that performance (and 
we speak chiefly of the third act— 
though the rest was all in keeping with 
it) was, without.comparison, the noblest, 
exhibition of human genius we ever 
witnessed, Itevinced a kind and degree 
of talent more rare and more valuable 
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than any, or than all that is to be found 
in bis other performances,——a talent 
only, and not much inferior to that 


which was required to write the charac- 
ter.* Never did we witness such vehe- 


ment and sustained passion, such pure 


and touching beauty, such deep, ard 
quiet, and simple pathos. The per- 
formance was worthy to have taken 
place in Shakspeare’s own age,—with 
he himself—he and Fletcher, Ford, and 
Spencer, and Sydney, for an audience. 
We cannot help fancying how they 
would have acted at the close of it, 
They would have gone into the green- 
room perhaps,—Shakspeare we are 
sure would,—and with a smiling, yet 
serious and earnest delight upon their 
faces, have held out their hands and 
thanked him. Think of a shake of the 
hand from Shakspeare—and of deserv- 
ing it too! * 

We now conclude our imperfect no- 
tice of this great actor by observing, 


that if Shakspeare owes something to 
Kean, Kean owes almost every thing to 
Shakspeare. He is a gallant vessel 
sailing on the ocean of Shakspeare’s 
genius. Its proud waves bear him 
along in triumph to the sound of their 
own music. He is seen, now floatin 

silently in the moon-light that sleeps 
along its waves—now scudding before 
the breeze in all the glory of sunshine— 
and now tost hither and thither amid 
storms and darkness? but he stil! keeps 
safe above the waters—not presumptu- 
ously seorning the danger, but boldly 
and magnanimously subduing it.— May 
his voyage be prosperous and happy! 
is the wish of one, who, though a stran- 
ger to him, offers the foregoing sincere 
but feeble tribute, less with hope of 
pleasing and informing others, than with 
the desire of making some slight return 
for hours of mingled delight and. in- 
struction. 
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Paris, November 12th, 1820. 


THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 

§ toon Edinburgh Review, in its ar- 

ticle on English and French in- 
dustry, commits a great mistake in esti- 
mating at only 1800 the number of 
journals which are every morning dis- 
patched by post from Paris. The fact 
is, that there is scarcely a single French 
journal which has- not a circulation be- 
yond the capital, to the amount of 
1800. The Constitutionnel and the 
Journal Des Debats have each from 
fifteen to sixteen thousand subscribers, 
of whom not more than one half are 
residents of Paris; and all the other 
journals publish from 4000 to 8000. 
Thus, the number of French journals 
daily circulated by the post, not only in 


“France but in all parts of Europe, may 


be fairly estimated at from 24 to 
25,000. The French journals being 
cheaper, and of a less complicated na- 


ture than the English, have certainly a 
great advantage in point of foreign cir- 
culation, The London papers are ex- 
cellent for the inhabitants of London, 
who are sure to find in them every 
thing they can possibly wish for, from 
the court news down to quack adver- 
tisements; from the death of the most 
important person in the kingdom down 
to that of the obscurest citizen; but 
when once these enormous papers cross 
the channel, their first and last pages 
become totally useless, and only one 
half of their contents afford any interest 
to the readers of the continent. Be- 
sides, your post-office requires that 
newspapers should be paid for like let- 
ters and packets, while in France, and 
throughout all the north of Europe, 
journals are dispatched by the post at a 
very cheap rate; which enables the 
news dealers in Paris to send papers 
to all parts of Europe at almost as low 





* Note.--The reader wiil, of course, not suspect us of meaning to compare his genius with that of Shak- 


speare generally, but only with reference to this particular play. 
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a price as that at which they are origi- 

nally published. This regulation does 

not exist in Spain, and hence arises the 

difficulty of procuring the Spanish 

journals, which are so interesting at the 
resent moment. 

Now that I am on the subject of the 
Paris journals, it will not perhaps be 
out of place if I give you a littlesketch 
of each one in particular, The Moni- 
teur, you know, is the most extensive 
of all, at least in size.. It has made 
noise enough since the revolution, par- 
ticularly during the reign of Napoleon, 
and even io its style it faithtuily retraces 
the various colours of the times. ‘Thus 
it may be considered as a curious his- 
torical monument ; and complete files 
from its commencement, which are now 
rarely to be met with,. are sold at very 
high prices. At present, the only re- 
markable features in this journal are, 
that itis the first to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the government; and that 
it gives fuller reports than any other pa- 
per of the sittings of thechambers, It 
also occasionally contains long literary 
articles. It is a curious fact, that M. 
Sovo, the same gentleman who edited 
the Moniteur under the despotism of 
Buonaparte, still edits it under the con- 
stitutional government of the Bourbons. 
He formerly wrote against the royalists, 
and he now inveighs with equal facility 
against the Buonapartists, and even 
against the Liberals, On the last night 
of Buonaparte’s reign, he went to bed 
a warm partizan of the Emperor, but 
next morning he rose a furious Bour- 
bonite, and as good a royalist as any 
man in the kingdom. . This kind of 
metamorphosis, however, was so ex- 
tremely common at the time of the res- 
toration, that it was thought nothing of. 
Though M. Sovo’s political opinions 
change as the wind blows, yet, to do 
him justice, it must be confessed that 
he writes very good theatrical articles ; 
and that with respect to dramatic 
principles, he is at least fixed and unal- 
terable. The other writers for the 
Moniteur are persons of no celebrity, 
with the exception of those who occa- 
sionally furnish literary. articles, and 
Who are, for the most part, men of 
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talent. However,: these long articles 
are but ill suited to the vivacity of the 
French character; the generality of 
readers consider them dull and sopo- 
rific, and they are perused only by the. 
studious. . 
Under the reign of Napoleon, the 
Journal des Debats was the most re- 
spectable and the most extensively cir- 
culated paper in Europe ; and its influ- 
ence was such as no other public jour- 
nal ever exercised. ‘The following is a 
brief history of this journal. At the 
close of the revolution, when the repub- 
lican government became more toler- 
ant with regard to political and relig- 
ious opinions that differed from the 
reigning system, a party of literary men 
(who, though very well-informed, were 
enemies to the new philosophy,) join- 
ed together to establish a journal, io 
which they might venture to set forth an 
everlasting panegyric on the old regime. 
These malcontents, at that time, formed 
a kind of opposition, and excited a 
powerful sensation in the public mind. 
Their journal was the organ of all who 
had reason to be attached to the old 
government, or who had cause to com- 
plain of the republic; and as the edi- 
tors possessed considerable literary tal- 
ent, it speedily attained an extensive 
circulation. When Buonaparte placed 
himself at the head of the government, 
he was well pleased to see a respectable 
journal labouring to restore the old 
regime, that is to say, all the abuses of 
power and privileges of the nobility, 
clergy, &e.; he favoured the journal, 
which shewed itself very willing to 
sound forth his praises, The conse- 
quence was, that those papers which 
opposed the principles. of the Journal 
des Debats were suppressed; and’ 
throughout the imperial regime, this 
journal was distinguished above all 
other public prints. Through grat- 
itude to their master, the editors carried 
their flattery to a pitch of meanness ; 
and every despotic act of the imperial: 
reign was pompously eulogized in the 
Journal des Debats, with the exception: 
of that which Buoneparte exercised to- 
wards the journal itself, and which cer-- 
tainly was the most odious. ‘The pa-. 
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384 Narrative of a Fatal Event. 


per had been established by persevering 
and industrious men, who had embark- 
ed all their capitals in the speculation. 
When, however, the prodigious success 
of the journal rendered it a source of 
considerable profit, Buonaparte, under 
some pretence or other, withdrew the 
property from the editors, and distribut- 
ed it among a set of men, who, either 
from affection or interest, were devoted 
to his person, and whom he took this 
means of rewardiog, without opening 
his purse. This gratuitous munificence 
produced to each of his creatures an 
annual income of 40,000 francs. For- 
tunately for the Journal des Debats, on 
its first establishment, its principal edi- 
tor was the Abbé Geoffroy, the most 
original character imaginable. He had 
been a professor of rhetoric, and had 
served his apprenticeship in criticism 
under the celebrated Freron, the ene- 
my of Voltaire. The Abbé adroitly 
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reserved as his domains the feuilleton, 
which still appears at the bottom of the 
journal. ‘There he indiscriminately 
criticized theologians and authors, ac- 
tors and actresses, who were obliged 
to purchase bis good graces by splendid 
presents, After his death a closet was 
discovered filled with valuable articles 
of plate, by means of which, actors, ac- 
tresses, and authors, had bought the 
privilege of being exempt from the 
coarse censure which he contrived to 
deal out in ao attractive and original 
style. There are periodieal critics who 
live by dint of praising ; but Geoffroy 
grew rich by his bitter condemnation ; 
and he was dreaded as a power who 
could bring irretrievable ruin on the ob- 
jects of his spleen. These, it is true, 
occasionally revenged themselves by 
caricatures and lampoons; and it may 
be said, that no species of celebrity was 
wanting to this most whimsical Abbé. 








From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


NARRATIVE OF A FATAL EVENT. 


F it could alleviate in the smallest 

degree the intense sufferings that 
have preyed upon my mind, and blast- 
ed my hope, during a period now of 
almvst seven and thirty years, I would 
account the pain I may feel, during the 
time I am attempting to narrate the 
following occurrence, of no more con- 
sequence than the shower of sleet that 
drives in my face while I am_ walking 
home from the parish church to my par- 
lour fire. 

J have already remarked it is within 
a few months of being thirty-seven 
years since I left the university of 
Glasgow in company with a young 
person of my own age, and from the 
same part of the country. I shall 
speak of him by the name of Camp- 
bell; it can interest few but myself 
bw, to say that it is not his real name, 
We had been intimately acquainted for 
years before we came together to the 
college, and a predilection for the same 
studies, a strong bias for general litera- 
ture, and more especially for those cour- 


ses of inquiry, which are the amuse- 
ment rather than the task of mind giv- 
en to the pursuit of knowledge, had, in 
the course of four swift years, bound 
us together in one of those friendships 
which young men are apt to persuade 
themselves can never possibly be dis- 
solved, while no sooner are they sepa- 
rated for a time, than every event they 
meet with in the course of common 
life tends insensibly to obliterate this 
youthful union; as the summer show- 
ers so imperceptibly melt the wreath 
of snow upon the mountain, that the 
evening on which the last speck disap- 
pears passes unnoticed. 

But our friendship was not destined 
to be subjected to this slow and wast- 
ing process ; it was suddenly and tear- 
fully broken off. 

As I said already, Campbell and I, 
after a winter of hard stady, proposed 
to ourselves, and set out on a journey 
of six weeks, in order to indulge our 
predilection for natural history, among 
the mountains and isles of the Highlands. 
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We had one morning ascended a 
high mountain in Koapdale. Many 
objects were either-new to us or unob- 
served before, or we saw them under 
new views. Poor Campbell’s spirits 
seemed to rise, and his mind to take 
wilder flights, in proportion as be look- 
ed to the barometer that he carried, and 
observed the sinking of the mercury. 

The day was calm, the sky resplend- 
ent, and a view of the sea and the 
islands, from the point of Cantyre, on 
the south to Tiree and Coll on the N. 
West, (the most picturesque and singu- 
lar portion of our native country) was 
pourtrayed on the expanse before us. 
The scene had its full effect upon the 
mind of my friend, fitted alike to con- 
centrate itself upon the most minute, 
and expand itself to grasp the most 
magnificent, objects in nature. 

We descended towards the shore of 
what is called the Sound of Jura, 
through many a dell and bosky wood, 
sometimes loitering as we stopped to 
examine tbe objects of our study, 
sometimes gaily walking over the bar- 
ren moor, 

As the ebbing tide began to discover 
to us the black side of the rocky islets, 
we procured « boat at a small hamlet 
that overhung a little bay, and went on 
amimic voyage of discovery. While 
we returned again to the main land, the 
warmth of the day, and the beautiful 
transparency of the water, which, as 
the whole extent of the west coast is 
rocky shore, is highly remarkable, temp- 
ted Campbell to propose that we should 
ainuse Ourselves with swimming. Ow- 
lug to a horror I had acquired when a 
boy, from an exaggerated description of 
the danger of the convulsive grasp of a 
person drowning, or dead grip as it is 
called, | always felt an involuotary re- 
Pugnance to practise this exercise in 
company with others, However, we 
how indulged in it,so long that I began 
to feel tired, and was swimming to- 
wards the rocky shore, whicli was at no 
great distance. Campbell, who had 
now forgot his philosophical reveries, 
'n the pleasure of a varied and refresh- 
ing amusement, was sporting in all the 
Salety of exuberant spirits, when I 
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heard a sudden cry of fear. I turned, 
and saw him struggling violently, as if 
in the act of sinking. J immediately 
swam towards him. He had been 
seized with cramp, which suspends all 
power of regular exertion, while at the 
same time it commonly deprives its 
victim of*presence of mind; and as 
poor Campbell alternately sunk and 
rose, his wild looks as J approached 
him, and convulsed cries for assistance, 
struck me with a sudden and involunta- 
ry panic, and [ hesitated to grasp the 
extended hand of my drowning friend. 
After a moment’s struggle he sunk, ex- 
claiming, My God! with a look at me 
of such an expression, that it has ten 
thousand times driven me to wish my 
memory was a blank. A dreadful 
alarm now struck my heart, like the stab 
of a dagger, and with almost a similar 
sensation of pain; I rushed to the 
place where he disappeared, the boiling 
of the water, caused by his descending 
body, prevented a distinct view, but on 
locking down, I thought I saw three or 
four corpses, struggling with each other, 
while, at the same moment, [| heard a 
Joud and melancholy cry from the bush- 
es on the steep bank that overhung the 
shore. As the boiling of the water 
settled, I was partly relieved from ex- 
treme horror; but I had the misery to 
see Campbell again ; for the water was 
as clear as the air. Hestood upright 
at the bottom among the large sea- 
weeds,—he even reached up bis arms 
and exerted himself, as if endeavouring 
fruitlessly to climb to the surface. Tf 
looked in despair towards the shore, and 
all around. ‘The feeling of hopeless 
loneliness was dreadful. I again dis- 
tinctly heard the same melancholy cry. 
A superstitions dread came over me es 
before, for a few seconds; but I ob- 
served an old gray goat, which bad ad- 
vanced to the jutting point of a rock ; 
he had perhaps been alarmed from the 
unusual appearance in the sea below, 
and was bleating for his companions. 
I now recollected the boat, and swam 
exhausted to the shore, while every mo- 
ment I imagined I saw before me the 
extended hand of my friend which’! 
should never more grasp. I rowed 
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back more than half distracted. The 
water, when Campbell had sunk, was 
between twelve and fourteen feet deep, 
and, as I said before, remarkably traus- 
parent. Some people are capable of 
sustaining life under water far longer 
than others, and poor Campbell was of 
an extremely vigorous constitution. [| 
saw him again more distinctly, and his 
appearance was in the utmost degree 
affecting. He seemed to be yet alive, 
for he sat upright, and grasped with 
one hand the stem of a large tangle ; 
the broad frond of which waved some- 
times over him as it was moved by the 
tide, while he moved convulsively his 
other arm and one of his legs.* I re- 
member well, I cried out ia agony, O 
if Thad arope! With great exertion, 
and by leaning over the boat with my 
arm and face under water, I tried to 
arouse his attention, by touching his 
hands with the oar. I was convinced 
that, had there been length of rope in 
the boat, I could have saved him. He 
evidently was not quite insensible, for 
upon repeatedly touching his hand, he 
let go his hold of the tangle, and after 
feebly and ineffectually grasping at the 
oar, I saw him once more stretch up bis 
hand, as if conscious that some person 
was endeavouring toassist him. He thea 
fell slowly on his back, and lay calm 
and still, among the sea-weed. 
Unconnected ravings, and frantic 
cries, could alone express the insuffer- 
able anguish I endured.—His stretched 
Out hand !—I often, often see it still ! 
yet itis nearly thirty-seven years ago. 
But the heart that would not save bis 
friend, that saw him about to perish, 
yet kept aloof in his last extremity, per- 
haps deserves that suffering which time 
seems rather to increase than alleviate. 
It is in vain that [ reason with my- 
self,—that I say, “ all this is too true, — 
I hesitated to save him,—I kept aloof 
from him,—I answered not his last cry 
for help,—I refused his outstretched 
hand, and saw him engulphed in the 
cruel waters,—but yet surely this did 
not spring from selfish or considerate 
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care for my own safety. Before and 
since | have hazarded my life with 
alertness and eathusiasm, to rescue oth- 
ers,—no cold calculating prudence kept 
me back; it was an instinctive and in- 
voluntary impulse, originating from a 
strong early impression, and on finding 
inyself suddenly placed in circumstan- 
ces which. had been long dreaded in 
imagination ! 

But all this reasoning avails nothing, 
T still recoliect the inestimable endow- 
ments and amiable disposition of my 
early and only friend,—memory still 
dwells upon our taking leave of the 
city,—our passage of the Clyde,—our 
researches and walks in the woodlands 
and sequestered glens of Cowal,---our 
moonlight sail on Lochfine,---our ascent 
of the mountain,---the splendid view of 
the sea and islands,---and our conversa- 
tion on the summit,---the first cry of 
alarm,---the out-stretched hand and 
ipbraiding look,---the appearance of 
the sinking body,---the bleating of the 
goat,---my friend’s dying efforts among 
the sea-weed ! 

It is nearly seven and thirty years 
now ; yet, day or night, | may almost 
say, a waking hour has not passed in 
which ] bave not felt part of the suffer- 
ings that I witnessed convulsing the 
body of my poor friend, under the ago- 
onies of a strangely protracted death, 
Why then, will the reader say, does the 
writer of this melancholy story now 
communicate his miseries to the public! 
This natural question [ will endeavour 
to answer, ‘I'he body of Campbell was 
found, but the distracting particulars of 
his fate were uoknown. They were 
treasured in my own bosom, with the 
same secrecy with which a catholic 
bigot conceals the discipline, or whip 
of, wire, which, in execution of his 
private penance, is so often dyed in his 
blood. I avoided every allusion to the 
subject, when the ordinary general in- 
quiriés had been answered, and it was 
too painful a subject for any one to 
press upon me for particulars. It was 
soon forgotten by all but me; anda 





agination of the narrator. Ed. 


* This appearance might arise from the refraction of the agitated water, as well as from the excited im- 
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long period has passed away, if not of 
secret guilt, at least of secret remorse. 
Accident Jed me about a month since, 
to disclose the painful state of my mind 
toa friend in my neighbourbood, who 
pretends to some philosophy and 
knowledge of the human heart. I 
hardly knew how I was surprised into 
the communication of feelings which I 
had kept so long secret. The discourse 
happened to turn upon such moods of 
the mind as that under which I have 
suffered. 1 was forced into my narra- 
tive almost involuntarily, and might ap- 
ply to myself the well-known lines : 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a strange agony, 

Which fore’d me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me free. 


My friend listened to the detail of 
my feelings with muchsympathy. “I 
do not,” he said, when my horrid ner- 
rative was closed, “ attempt by reason- 
ing to eradicate from your mind feel- 
ings so painfully disproportioned to 
the degree of blame which justly at- 
taches to your conduct. I do not re- 
mind you, that your involuntary panic 
palsied you as much as the unfortunate 
sufferer’s cramp, and that you were in 
the moment as little able to give him ef- 
fectual assistance, as he was to keep 
afloat with it. I might add in your 
apology; that the instinct of self-pre- 
servation is uncommonly active in cases 
where we ourselves are exposed to the 
same sort of danger with that in which 
we see others perishing. I once wit- 
nessed a number of swimmers amusing 
themselves in the entrance of Leith har- 
bour, when one was seized with the 
cramp and wentdown, In one instant 
the pier was crowded with naked fig- 
ures, who had fled to the shore to es- 
cape the supposed danger; and in the 
next as many persons, who were walk- 
ing on the pier, had thrown off part of 
their clothes and plunged in to as-ist 
the perishing man, The different ef- 
fect upon the bystanders, and on those 
who shared the danger, is to be derived 
from their relative circumstances, and 
from no superior benevolence of the 
former, or selfishness of the latter. 


Your own understanding must have of- 
ten suggested these rational grounds of 
consolation, though the strong impres- 
sion made on your imagination by cir- 
cumstances.so deplorable, bas prevent- 
ed your receiving benefit from them. 
The question is, how this disease of the 
miod (for such it is) can be effectually 
removed ?” 

T looked anxiously in his face, as if 
in expectation of the relief he spoke of. 
“‘ ] was once,” said he, “ when a boy, 
in the company of an old military offi- 
cer, who had been, in bis youth, em- 
ployed in the service of apprehending 
some outlaws, guilty of the most delib- 
erate cruelties. ‘The narrative told by 
one so nearly concerned with it, and 
having all those minute and circumstan- 
tial particulars, which seize forcibly 
on the imagination, placed the shocking 
scene as it were before my very eyes. 
My fancy was uncommonly lively at 
that period of my life, and it was strong- 
ly affected. ‘The tale cost me a sleep- 
less night, with fervor and tremor on 
the nerves. My father, a man of un- 
commonly solid sense, discovered, with 
some difficulty, the cause of my indis- 
position. Instead of banishing the sub- 
ject which bad so much agitated me, 
be entered upon the discussion, shewed 
me the volume of the state trials which 
contained the case of the outlaws, and, 
by enlarging repeatedly upon the narra- 
tive, rendered it familiar to my imagi- 
pation, and of consequence more indif- 
ferent to it. I would advise you, my 
friend, to follow a similar course. Itis 
the secrecy of your sufferings which 
goes far to proleng them. Have you 
never observed, that the mere circum- 
stance of a fact, however indifferent in 
itself, being known to one, and one 
only, gives it an importance in the eyes 
of him who possesses the secret, and 
renders it of much more frequent occur- 
rence as the progress of his thoughts, 
than it could have been from any di- 
rect interest which it possesses. Shake 
these fetters therefore from your mind, 
and mention this event to one or two of 

our common friends; hear them, as 
you nqw hear me, treat your remorse, 
relatively to its extent and duration, as 
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a mere disease of the mind, the conse- 
quence of the impressive circumstances 
of that melancholy event over which 
you have suffered your fancy to brood 
in solemn silence and secrecy. Hear- 
ing it thus spoken of by others, their 
view of the case will end by becoming 
familiar and habitual to you, and you 
will thea get rid of the agonies which 
have hitherto operated like a night-mare 
to hag-ride your imagination.” 

Such was my friend’s counsel, which 
I heard in silence, inclined to believe 
his deductions, yet feeling abhorrent to 
make the communications he advised. 
I had been once surprised into such a 
confession, but to tell my tale again 
deliberately, and face to face,—to avow 
myself guilty of something approach- 
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ing at once to cowardice and to mur. 
der,—TI felt myselfincapable of the res. 
olution necessary to the disclosure. 
As a middle course [ send you this nar. 
rative; my name will be unknown, for 
the event passed in a distant county 
from that in which I now live, [ 
shall hear, perhaps, the unfortunate sur. 
vivor censured, or excused ; the whole. 
some effect may be produced in my 
mind which my friend expects from the 
narrative becoming the theme of pub. 
lic discussion ; and to him who can best 
pity and apologise for my criminal 
weakness, 1 may perhaps find courage 
to whisper, “the unhappy object of 
your compassion is now before you,” 
TWEBDSIDE, 








Sir, 

HOUGH this is the first commu- 

nication you ever received directly 
from me, yet I am certain you cannot 
be unacquainted with my name; and 
though I have not the pleasure of being 
personally known to you, you cannot be 
ignorant of my character, as the inter- 
ests of others make it necessary for them 
to represent it. Trusting to your good 
nature, (may I add friendship?) I 
shall take leave, through the medium of 
your paper, to correct some of the ab- 
surd and very mistaken notions which 
are generally entertained regarding my 
person and conduct. Were these no- 
tions entertained by the vulgar and un- 
educated alone, I know not that I 
should trouble myself or you on the 
subject; but the light in which I am 
viewed by the higher ranks and educat- 
ed classes of society, seems to require 
that, even for my own reputation, I 
should endeavour to set them right. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGE.* 


LETTER I. 


The untutored Indian may be forgiven 
for dividing his attentions between the 
Good Spirit who supplies his wants, 
and the Evil Principle whose wrath he 
ig anxious to deprecate ;—but what 
shall be said for those who, in your 
country and in Europe, embody me 
with powers which. belong only to 
OMNIPOTENCE, and invest me with at- 
tributes which are characteristic of Him 
alone who formed, amidst other and 
innumerable worlds, ‘* the earth which 
you inhabit, and all its gay creation.” 
One of the most firmly-rooted preju- 
dices among your countrymen is the 
doctrine of my invisibility ; and yet, 
in Opposition to this, there is scarcely 
a peasant who will not attest that be 
has seen and often come in contact with 
me. They assert that I sometimes 
frighten them in the shape of a bush of 
farze or broom, or a stool of rushes; 
embody myself before them in the form 





* We have received three letters from the distinguished personage whose signature is attached to this; 


and, as it is as well not to make the powerful one’s enemy, we desire to propitiate his Exeellency by in- 
serting his correspondence. The devils in our own employment are quite elated with the idea of their 
great namesake’s contributing to our columns ; and it is hoped, that the sentiments of the real “ ArehaD- 


‘Bel fallen” being on re¢ord, will put an end to all the pseudo diablerie of pretended fiends.—Ed. 
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of a magpie, a raven, or a toad ; flutter 
round them in the shape of a bat; or 
stop up their passage in the likeness of 
asow or a blackdog. I am sometimes 
seen, if your legends are to be believed, 
as a tall man. in black, but always with 
the addition of at least one cloven foot ; 
and your judicial records bear witness, 
as far as human testimony can go, that 
when I am disposed to be naughty, I 
solace myself, (no great proof of my 
taste, you will say) with shrivelled 
hags, whom age, infirmity, or ill nature, 
have rendered obnoxious to their vil- 
laze companions, Many of your wor- 
thies of a former age have themselves 
related in the frenzy of a distempered 
imagination, how they wrestled with, 
and fairly beat me off, im propria 
persona ; and one of your greatest re- 
formers (Martin Luther) has attested 
the mighty conflicts we have had to- 
gether, in which, according to custom, 
he always came off victorious. 

It is not necessary at the present 
day, to prove that a spirit, such as I am 
represented to be, cannot be literally 
and tangibly seen and felt. The very 
idea of a spirit necessarily excludes that 
of material texture and form; and not- 
withstanding the testimony of those 
who have asserted that they have seen 
and handled me, I must say, that [ nev- 
er have, nor indeed could have, any ma- 
terial frame of bones and sisews, which 
should be perceptible to the human 
eye, or palpable to the human touch, 
In this sense [ always have been, and 
always shall be, invisible. But though 
not visible in any determinate form, [ 
am nevertheless to be seen, mixing 
daily in all the transactions of life; and 
my invisibility as a spirit does not 
hinder me from embodying myself, so 
as my presence may be detected, and 
my features recognised, in the persons 
of my friends who lend themselves to 
ine for this purpose, by the most care- 
less observer, Though I have long 
s!vea up the visible possession of the 
bodies of my followers, for that more 
delicate controul which I possess over 
their minds, yetis my presence not less 
certainly to bediscovered ; and though 
itis Dot the custom: now for even my 
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most devoted disciples to barter them- 
selves to me for money, which might 
vanish from their sight, the evidence of 
their being wholly mine exists in deeds 
more binding than a parchment traced 
in blood—the exhibition of passions 
unrestrained by reason, and of conduct 
not regulated by religion. 

There is not a kingdom or a court— 
a city ora village—a family or an indi- 
vidual, in which, or over whom, I have 
not occasionally some influence. I 
possess more than one seat in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, though 1 am not for- 
mally elected; sometimes carry a 

uestion, though my name does not ap- 
pear in the list of the majority ; not un- 
frequently assist at the privy council ; 
and can boast of having been more 
than once on the bench of bishops. In 
the supercilious looks of the churchman, 
as well as in the affected humility of the 
dissenter, the liaeaments of my counte- 
nance may often be distinctly traced. 
I am sometimes to be seen beneath the 
broad brimmed hat of the Quaker,— 
and all the young men about town 
must have frequently recognized me in 
a more alluring form—peeping slily 
from under a straw bonnet, or envelop- 
ed in the folds of a silk pettticoat. 

It is I who distort the features into 
anger, and mould the countenance into 
the display of contempt. I stiffen the 
muscles into the expression of revenge, 
and prompt the action which sets a 
mark upon the countenance of the mur- 
derer. J inspire the miser with his in- 
satiable thirst after riches, to the exclu- 
sion of every nobler thought; and I 
urge the debauchee to the excesses 
which terminate in the ruin of bis 
health and his fortune. I preside over 
all the assemblies which meet, under 
different names, to kill time, and pass 
unimproved, with less than childish 
foresight, those moments which were 
destined as their probation for—(I al- 
most shudder to write the word)— 
Ererniry ! 

Another strong and firmly rooted 
prejudice of your countrymen is, thet I 
am an object of fear ; and this preju- 
dice is so strongly impressed on their 
minds, that I almost despair of over- 
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coming it. No-sooner do your chil- 
dren see the light, and are capable of 
distinguishing one articulate sound from 
another, than I am presented to them 
under a thousand shapes, all calculated 
to inspire terror; and though I am 
thus very useful in the nursery, and 
acquire an ascendancy there which all 
the education, and ali the scenes of fu- 
ture life seldom surmount; yet I feel 
somewhat reluctant at gaining this ad- 
vantage, at the expence of being looked 
upon as an object of affright. Fortu- 
nately for me, however, the dark 
mames and fearful shapes in which the 
nurses of your country exhibit me to 
your children, are only attributed to me 
metaphorically, by persons ignorant of 
my person, my essence, or my nature; 
and they are thus far useful for the pur- 
poses I am supposed to have in view, 
that they retain the infant mind in due 
subjection to my sway, till beedless 
youth rushes, with open arms, from 
these dark illusions, to attractions more 
suited to my views, and more captivat- 
ing to theirs. No, the stately port, the 
majestic air, the alluring graces of one 
who once was an angel of light, are 
not yet so obscured, but that, were it 
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permitted me to appear, my followers 
need not be ashamed of their leader. 
I hold not out to my friends the thorn 
paths of unmeaning duty, or the hard- 
to-be-acquired habits of self-denial,— 
but the smooth and flowery and uncon- 
fined road, that leads to unrestrained 
pleasure, and to joys which allow no 
ill-timed reflections to interrupt their 
current. It is but a poor compliment 
to a spirit such 1 am conceived to be, 
to fancy that his purpose is galy to 
frighten clowns and children; and [ 
conclude at present with observing, 
that, for one subject acquired in this 
manner, I have thousands who devote 
themselves to my service when I ap- 
proach them in the fascinating smile of 
female loveliness, or assail them in the 
deep interests of the gaming table; 
and tens of thousands more own my 
sway, when allured from what your 
philosophers call their true interests and 
lasting repose, they follow, with exclu- 
sive pursuit, the tinsel bubbles of Time, 
which lead them to the ruin of their 
hopes, and then—leave them for ever. 
I am, Sir, your bumble servant and 
sincere friend. 
SATAN. 








BONAPARTE IN 1820. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, November 1, 1820. 


FINHE following is an extract of a 
letter just received from St. Hel- 

ena, by a Gentleman in Edinburgh : 
“Watching Bony, is now a very 
amusing occupation. J lately saw the 
 sahakany riding out, having Marshal 
rtrand, on a white horse, in front. 
He and Lady Bertrand were together. 
Count Mostholon and a retinue in the 
rear. He is uncommonly gross, and 
odiously puffed out in the face, He 
goes out much ‘oftener now than ever, 
but occupies much of his time in wri- 
ting. I know he was lately occupied 
in writing criticisms upon the Generals 
of antiquity, He takes great delight io 
a small garden that he has fitted, or ra- 
ther Jaid out, like a London citizen who 
is desirous of having mulium in parvo ; 


there are lakes, rivers, woods, grottoes, 
&c. &c. all in miniature. This place 1s 
his Sanctum ; and an unfortunate cow, 
that by some chance got into it, was 
shot by Bonaparte himself for the sac- 
rilege. No one whoever is permitted 
to approach his residence without the 
Governor or Admiral’s special leave. 
Nor is a stranger ever permitted to g0 
out of James-town without a pass from 
the Adjutant-General ; nor is any one 
permitted to go on board a ship in the 
harbour without one. The thermome- 
ter in the hottest summer days is seldom 
above 73, whilst in town it is often at 
90 or upwards, but generally from 83 
to 85; at present it is generally about 
60 to 63.” 
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INTREPIDITY OF A FRENCH SAILOR. 


From the same. 


HE Courier de Brest of the Ist 

of this month (November 1820,) 
gontains the following act of courage:— 
On the 22d of October about noon, 
the chasse marée Saint Francois, Cap- 
tain Frunean, ran in the reach of Roe- 
land near Quiberon, where she was car- 
ried by the sea and a heavy gale of wind 
towards a chain of rocks stretching out 
from Tiviee, upon which she must inev- 
itably have been dashed to pieces ; in that 
state of danger an enormous sea laid 
her upon het quarter, within a quarter 
of a league from the coast. The tem- 
pest was then raging with the utmost 
force, and, to avoid certain death, the 
Captain came to a resolution to get out 
his boat. He had then on board, as 
passengers, a lady and her daughter, an 
infant six years of age, ‘The poor wo- 
man shut up in her cabin, expected ev- 
ery instant, with ber child in her arms, 
that death would terminate her agonies. 
Having heard the sailors preparing to 
quit the vessel, she, with the utmost 
exertion got her head up the hatchway 
to look for the Captain, who said to her 
coolly, ‘ Madame, recommend your soul 
to God; vou and your child are lost 
beyond all kope of human assistance.’ 
He then left her, and joined the seamen, 
who, with another passenger, aged thir- 
teen or fourteen, were ready to leave the 


vessel. ‘They abandoned the uofortu- 
nate mother, who was deprived of her 
last hope. She always expected they 
would have saved either herself or the 
child. When got ashore they 
were received by a crowd of persons, 
whom the event had drawn together. 
They anxiously inquired if all were re- 
moved from the wreck? The men said 
there was still a woman and achild on 
board. Honest indignation was imme~ 
diately felt against the wretches who 
bad thus abandoned the sufferers. At 
that moment one-of the spectators, na- 
med Kerhero, a sailor belonging to 
Kerostein, in Quiberon, launched bis 
boat, and obeying the impulse of true 
courage, pulled out to sea. Having 
braved a thousand dangers, he reached 
the wreck, ‘Give me your daughter,’ 
said the brave and generous sailor to the 
lady, ‘ and be assured, if I suceeed in 
saving the child I will return for you 
very soon.’ His efforts were crowned’ 
with happy success, ‘The infant was 
earried safe to shore ; and, faithful to 
his promise, Kehero again ventured on 
the foaming waves, He got to the 
vessel and happily landed the mother. 
He was received with all the applause 
his generous and perilous devotion so 
justly demanded. 








LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE tragedy about to be published 

by Lord Byron, naturally excites 
a degree of expectation and curiosity 
commensurate with the fame of the 
author; and we have endeavoured, in 
some measure, to gratify this feeling, 
by relating the historical facts on which 
the plot is constructed. With this view, 
referring to several works, we found that 
Sismondi on the Italian Republics, 
gave the most copious details; and have 
accordingly translated his version of the 
story of Falieri, or the Doge of Venice, 
for such is the name of the play. ‘The 


following are the remarkable particulars 
of a conspiracy in which the head of 
the state was the principal conspirator. 
After mentioning the death of the pre- 
ceding doge, Andrea Dandolo, Sismon- 
di thus proceeds ; 

On the 11th of September 1354, 
(four days after the death of the doge, 
Andrea Dandolo) the forty-one electors 

laimed as his successor, Marino 
alieri, Count of Val de Marina, a 
man of seventy-six years of age, whose 
wealth, and the functions he had exer- 
cised, ranked him among the first citi- 
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zens of Venice, ‘Falieri had a young 
and beautiful wife, of whom he was 
extravagantly jealous He in particular 
suspected Michele Steno, one of the 
three chiefs of the Quaranti, or criminal 
tribunal; though Steno was in reality 
payiog his court not to the wife of the 
Doge, but to one of the ladies of his 
household. Ata public festival, on the 
last day of the carnival, Falieri remark- 
ed the familiar and somewhat indecorous 
conduct of this woman towards Steno, 
and be ‘called the latter out of the as- 
sembly. Steno, in a fit of passion, wrote 
on the ducal throne, in an adjoining 
apartment, two lines, casting a reflection 
on the honour of the Doge and the 
fidelity of his wife. 

This was a mortal offence to the 
jealous Falieri; he denounced Steno 
to the Avogadors, to whom he preferred 
his complaint. He expected to see his 
insult avenged with exemplary severity 
by the Council of Ten; but the cause, 
instead of being submitted to that coun- 
cil, was referred, by the Avogadors, to 
the Quaranti itself, of which Steno was 
president. ‘The momentary irritation, 
the confusion of the festival, and the 
license authorized by the mask which 
concealed the criminal, were considered 
as circumstances tending to palliate the 
offence, and Steno was condemned only 
to one month's imprisonment. The 
Doge, more irritated by this lenity than 
by the original offence, extended his 
resentment and his desire of vengeance 
to the whole Quaranti, for having so ill 
punished the criminal; and to the 
whole nobility, for not taking to heart 
the insult he had received. 

Meanwhilé there existed among the 
people of Venice a secret hatred towards 
the nobility, who had exclusively usurp- 
ed the sovereignty, and deprived the 
nation of its rights. ‘The insolence of 
some young patricians redoubled the 
popularanimosity. They availed them- 
selves with impunity of the protection 
of powerful friends to introduce them- 
selves into the families of the citizens to 
seduce their wives and daughters, and 
afterwards to ill-treat the fathers or 
husbands whom they had dishonoured. 
Israel Bertuccio, a plebeian, the chief 


of the arsenal, had been insulted in this 
way. He preferred his complaint to 
the Doge, against a gentleman of the 
house of Barbaro. Falieri, while he 
expressed pity fer his misfortune, assur- 
ed him that he would never obtain 
redress, ‘Have J} not myself been 
insulted,” said he, “ and is not the mock 
punishment of the criminal a new of- 
fence to me, and to the ducal crown?” 
Pians of revenge now succeeded judicial 
accusations, Israel Bertuccio made the 
Doge acquainted with the names of the 
principal malcontents. ‘The conspirators 
met for several successive nights in the 
presence of the chief of the republic, 
and even within the walls of his palace, 
Fifteen Plebeians, conjointly with the 
Doge, laid a plan for overthrowing the 
government. 

The conspirators agreed that each of 
their party should secure forty friends, 
who should hold themselves in readiness 
to act on the night of the 15th of Apnil, 
1355. Lest their secret should be 
divulged, they resolved merely to tell 
their associates that they intended to 
employ them to assist in surprizing and 
punishing by the authority of the Sig- 
noria, the young gentlemen, whose prol- 
ligacy had excited the indignation of the 

ople. The signal for action was to 
be the alarm bell of the palace of St. 
Mark, which could not be rung without 
an order from the Doge. The conspi- 
rators were to enlist in their party only 
such citizens as were noted for thei 
hatred of the nobility, so that they might 
faithfully keep the secret, which was to 
be in part confided to them. On the 
ringing of the alarm-bell, the conspira- 
tors were to circulate a report that ‘the 
Genoese fleet was before the city ; they 
were at the same time to proceed to the 
square of St. Mark, to occupy all the 
avenues, and to massacre the nobility 
as they arrived in the square to tender 
assistance to the government. 

Every preparation was complete, and 
the secret of the conspiracy was faithfully 
kept until the eve of its execution, when 
a furrier, named Bertrand, a native of 
Bergamo, who had been appointed by 
one of the conspirators to head his forty 
associates, learnt some particulars re- 
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specting the course he was to pursue on 
the following day, which did not exactly 
correspond with the supposed orders of 
the government, in obedience to which 
he thought he had hitherto been acting. 
That very evening he revealed to Nicolo 
Lioni, one of the members of the Coun- 
cil of Ten, the plot in which he had 
innocently been implicated. Neither 
the one nor the other suspected that the 
Doge was at the head of the conspiracy, 
and they lost no time in acquainting him 
with the whole affair, Falieri wanted 
either resolution or address to suppress 
the discovery ; he by turns affected his 
doubt of the circumstances that were 
unfolded to him, and declared that he 
already knew all and had adopted the 
necessary precautions, 

His inconsistent behaviour excited the 
suspicion of Nicolo Lioni, who, on 
leaving the Doge, proceeded to the 
Council of Ten, aod produced the me- 
morandum of the conspirators, which he 
had received from Bertrand, They 
were all arrested in their own houses by 
order of the council, Guards were 
stationed throughout the city on the 
steeples of the churches, and on St. 
Mark’s Tower, to prevent the ringing of 
the alarm bell, Several of the conspi- 
rators were put to the torture; and by 
their confessions it was ascertained that 
the Doge himself was at the head of the 
plot. 

Measures having been taken to secure 
the tranquillity of the city, the criminals 
were arrested, and the Doge was placed 
under a vigilant guard in his palace, 
However, the Council of Ten were not 
certain that the constitution authorised 
them to pass judgment on the chief of 
the state. They summoned twenty 
gentlemen of the highest rank, to take 
part in their deliberations on this impor- 
tant occasion ; aod thus was established 
a powerful and permanent body, called 
the Giunta or Zonta. The Doge was 
arraigned before the Council of Ten, 
united with the Giwnta, He was con- 
fronted with the principal conspirators, 
who were afterwards ordered for execu- 
tion: he confessed the part he had taken 
in the conspiracy, and after a trial of 
two days, sentence of death was passed 
onhim. He was beheaded on the 17th 
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of April, 1355, on the grand staircase 
of the ducal palace, namely, the very 
spot where the Doges, on entering upon 
their functions, took the oath of fidelity 
to the republic. During his execution, 
the gates of the palace remained closed ; 
but immediately after, a member of the 
Council of Ten appeared on the balcony, 
holding in his band the bloody sword : 
— Justice has been execuled on a great 
criminal,” said he, to the populace ; at 
the same time the palace gates were 
thrown open, and the crowd rushing in, 
beheld tbe head of Marino Falieri wel- 
tering in blood. 

Dr. Moore, in his Travels in Italy, 
throwing a rapid glance over the history 
of Venice, coincides pretty nearly with 
the preceding ; but he is not so correct 
or circumstantial. He represents Ma- 
rino Falieri, the Doge, as 80 years of 
age, and incensed by an affrout offered 
to bis wile by a young Venetian at a 
ball, (by n0 means so probable a ground 
for revenge as the horrible passion of 
jealousy :) in conclusion, he adds, 

“The Doge, who hitherto had re- 
mained under a guard in bis own apart- 
ments in the palace, was now brought 
before this tribunal of bis own subjects 
(the Council of Ten, with some co- 
judges appointed for the occasion.) He 
was dressed in his robes of office. It 
is thought he intended to deny the 
the charge, and attempt a defence ; but 
when he perceived the number and na- 
ture of the proofs against him, over- 
whelmed by their force, he acknowl- 
edged his guilt, with many fruitless and 
abject intreaties for mercy.—He was 
sentenced to lose bis bead. ‘he sen- 
tence was executed in the place where 
the Doges are usually crowned. 

“In the Great Chamber of the 
Palace, where the portraits of the Doges 
are placed, there is a vacant space be- 
tween the portraits of Halieri’s immedi- 
ate predecessor and successor, with this 
inscription— 

‘ Locus Marini Fallieri decapiti’ 

“The place intended for the portrait of Marinus 
Fallierus, who was beheaded.’ ” 

These are certainly fine materials for 
a tragedy ; and we doubt not they will 
be rendered powerfully effective in the 
hands of the noble poet. | 
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From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 1820. 
MARRIAGE FESTIVALS IN BRETAGNE. 


Frem Mrs. Stothard’s Tour, just published. 


: OF a country so near to us, and yet 


so imperfectly known, we do not 
fear tiring the patience of our readers 
by the accounts from Mrs. Stothard’s 
amusing volume. Mrs. S. writes thus 
from Josselin :— 

“| am now writing to you from a 

lace with which we are delighted, al- 
though inhabited by Bretons, and so 
remote, that we had some difficulty in 
procuring any conveyance hither. ‘The 
post-house at Ploermel had horses, 
but no cabriolet. After some trouble, 
we engaged the only vehicle that the 
town could afford, a little cart without 
springs. Fortunately the journey was 
short, or we should have left our bag- 
gage to the postillion’s care, and walk- 
ed the greater part of the way, as less 
fatiguing than being so intolerably jolt- 
ed about. We passed through a most 
beautiful country, variegated with hills, 
valleys, woods, and water, till we halt- 
ed upon a desert heath, to view the 
spot 60 celebrated from having been the 
scene where the memorable battle of 
Trent was fought, in the time of our 
Edward the Third. A stone cross 
was formerly erected in commemora- 
tion of the event; the broken frag- 
meéots now alone remain, as they were 
left by the Revolutionists, who threw it 
down. This heath is situated exactly 
half-way between Josselin and- Ploer- 
mel, either town being in view. The 
former lies in a valley, surrounded b 
picturesque scenery ; and the latter ap- 
pears rising in the midst of woods, up- 
on the summit of a gentle eminence. 

‘6 We are now (continues the~fair 
authoress) in the very heart of Britanny. 
The poor inbabitants in the towns talk 
a kind of French that I am sometimes 
puzzled to understand; but the coun- 
try people speak nothing but the Patois 
or Breton tongue. They weara singu- 
lar costume, and, in their manners and 
appearance much resemble the idea [ 
have formed of human beings quite in 
an uncultivated state of society. 


“ We met a wedding to-day return- 
ing from church, the bride and bride- 
groom were peasants in the vicinity of 
Josselin. The nuptial train was pre- 
ceded by a long-haired minstrel, play- 
ing upon the bag-pipes : he advanced 
in a half-dancing step to the accompani- 
ment of his own music, attire in the 
shaggy spoils of the goat: his gro- 
fesque air and rude gestures, his furry 
habit and minstrel trade, gave to his ap- 
pearance the character of a wild satyr in 
some sylvan scene. ‘The cavalcade 
followed, dressed in the fashion of their 
country, rendered still more gay by the 
many knots of various-coloured rib- 
bands that were placed about their gar- 
ments, 

“They have in this province a most 
strange custom of celebrating the pub- 
lication of a contract of marriage, which 
is affixed to the church door about 
three weeks before the performance of 
the ceremony. Last night we were 
sitting in our ifn, enjoying the comfort- 
able warmth of a wood fire, when our 
ears were suddenly assailed by a strange 
combination ef distant scunds: the 
noise continued so long, that curiosity 
at length induced Mr, S—~ to ascer- 
tain whence it arose; he followed the 
sound, and perceived in the outskirts 
of the town thirty or forty men and 
women assembled together, who, hand 
in hand, were jumping and dancing like 
savages, in a ring, to no other music 
than the accompaniment of a monoto- 
nous sing-song repetition of two words, 
which they all shouted in unison, with- 
out the least intermission. They con- 
tinued this nocturnal rite for early 
three hours, in celebration of a contract 
that had been made publicin the morn- 
ing. 

“Tf you will grant me the patience 
to follow me into a Breton cabin, I 
will present you to a group of these 
wild beings; such a scene will afford 
you a better idea of their manners and 
mode of living than any’ comments of 
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my own. I yesterday went into the 
market, at the most busy time, ia order 
to observe the people; when I remark- 
ed a girl attired so completely in the 
costume of the country, that ] thought 
it would be desirable could I engage her 
to sit for her picture. She placed some 
sacks of corn upon her horse, and was 
about mounting to quit the market, 
when I spoke to her in French; she 
answered by shaking her head, and ut- 
tered a few words in Patois, of which 
] could only make out the word gaelic, 
A woman standing at the door of a 
wretched hatter’s shop, came forward 
and offered her services as my interpre- 
ter. The affair was soon settled, and 
the girl consented to sit for her picture. 
She was from Bignan, a oeighbouring 
town, and as her costume is that of 
the country in general, I shall here de- 
scribe it. She was dressed in a petti- 
coat or skirt of white flannel, bordered 
with a scarlet band above the hem ; 
this skirt is sewed to the body in large 
full plaits; the body or jacket was 
made of scarlet cloth, tight to the shape, 
and reached nearly up to the throat ; 
the sleeves were of the same colour, 
setting close to the arm, and turned up 
at the wrist with a deep cuff; both the 
body and sleeves being trimmed with a 
braiding composed of black velvet rib- 
band, embroidered with coloured wors- 
teds ; her apron was of a deep mulberry 
colour, fastened with an ornamented 
sash, tied in a bow at theside; her cap 
of white linen set tight to the head, 
covered with another cap, that served 
the purpose of a bonnet; this was 
made of a coarse starched cloth, like 
brown Holland, the form conical, with 
two long flaps hanging down her 
back, or sometimes pinned up at the 
pleasure of the. wearer ; her necklace 
was of amber, and black beads ; she 
wore also, suspended by a velvet string, 
a little ebony crucifix, with the image 
of our Saviour upon it, wrought in pure 
gold ; from the appearance of this or- 
nament, I should imagine it must have 
descended to her as a family relic, as it 
18 certainly of ancient workmanship ; 


her brooch, that fastened her shift in 


front, was formed of white bugles and 
green glass beads, put together in « 
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very pretty manner, [Io her person, 
this damsel appeared of a thick-set 
shape, broad backed, and high shoul- 
dered ; her face reund and fat, witha 
complexion naturally red, and much 
tanned by the effects of the sun, and 
field-occupation ; the expression of her 
countenance might justly be termed that 
of a stupid mere animal existence, al- 
though not more than eighteen years 
old, (for the Breton women are too 
unsophisticated to deny their age ;) 
she looked much past thirty. Such 
was the charming creature | seleeted 
for the peneil of Mr. S——, aod such 
are generally the female natives of Bre- 
tagne, to whom this pictare may in 
common apply. 

“ The girl was in too great haste to 
go so far as our inn; the woman of- 
fered the use of her cabin, and the por- 
trait was immediately commenced ;, 
but we were no sooner seated, than a 
number of Bretons pressed in to see so 
extraordinary a sight. They all spoke 
Patois, and even vociferous im their 
loud exclamations of surprise, their wild 
and strange looks, their gestures and 
voices were like those of half-frantie 
beings. Many of them appeared so 
dirty, that I could searcely see the col- 
our of their skin. They seemed te 
have no idea of the distinctions of cor- 
dition ; for some of the girls, in order 
to examine my dress, turned me round, 
and with their dirty bands most uncer- 
emoniously handled my gown or pelise. 
Several Bretons seated themselves upon 
the ground, to watch the motion of 
Mr, S——’s hand, others pressed 
around him, and even attempted to 
touch the pencil he was using, to ascer- 
tain, I imagine, what such a magical 
little implement could be. 

“A party of these Bretons placed 
themselves at-a table, in order to regale, 
and brought ia a large jug of cider, that 
was handed about, and soon emptied 
and replenished. The girl, whose 
sitting to Mr. S. had attraeted such a 
multi ude, was plentifully supplied with 
cider by ber companions ; and a wo- 
man, who seemed to be a person of au- 
thority amongst them, orderec: another 
jug of their favourite drink, at the same 
time pointing towards me, Assoon as 
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it appeared, she suddenly jumped up, 
and throwing herself across the table, 
seized me so roughly by the arm, that I 
staggered back a few paces; she vio- 
leatly shouted to me in Patois, as if 
she thought I could understand her 
the better by the exaltation of her 
voice, and thrusting the jug of cider in 
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my face, wanted me to partake of the 
contents; I turned aside my head, and 
by signs, made her comprehend I de- 
clined her offer ; but the fierce look she 
gave me, and the loud and angry ex- 
clamation that accompanied it, convine- 
ed me she resented my refusal.” 





——- 





THE GREAT HAARLEM ORGAN. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Haarlem. 

LEFT Leyden with regret, and 

- pursued my journey to Haarlem by 
the treckscbuyt. The canal between 
the two towns is thought very fine. 
The greater part of my stay in this 
town was spent in listening to the fa- 
mous organ, the finest in the world, 
It is indeed ‘“ the sovereignest thing 
on earth,” and seems made up of the 
very soul and essence of musical har- 
mony. The variety of its tones is as- 
tonishing ; and its power of imitating 
all instruments, whether single or com- 
bined, can neither be conceived by those 
who have not been in Haarlem, nor 
described by those who have. The 
warlike flourish of the trumpet, the 
clear note of the octave, and the mellow 
tone of the flute, are heard in beautiful 
succession, when these appear to swell 
into a thousand instruments, and the 
senses are nearly overpowered by the 
united effect of a most powerful and 
harmonious military band, which again 
sinks away in those more gentle and 
impressive sounds which an organ 
alone can produce. ‘The organist, 
whose name is Schumann, played a 
very fine battle-piece, in which every 
imaginable sound of joy and sorrow,— 
fear, courage, misery, and despair,— 
were combined with the roaring of 
musketry, the thundrous sweep of can- 
con, and the loud and irresistible charge 
of a thousand horses ; and commingled 
with these, during the dread intervals 
of comparative silence, were the shouts 
of the victors, the lamentations of the 
wounded, and the groans of the dying. 
No painting could have presented so 
clear and terrible a picture of two migh- 
ty armies advancing in battle array, 


mingling in the mortal conflict, and 
converting the face of nature into one 
universal scene of confusion, dismay, 
and death. Rarely does music pro- 
duce an effect upon the mind so perma- 
nent as either poetry or painting ; but, 
in my own case, there is, 10 this instance, 
an exception to the general rule. I 
have listened to “ the notes angelica! 
of many a harp,” but never were my 
ears seized with such ravishment as on 
the evening I passed at Haarlem. ‘The 
organist afterwards took me up to the 
organ-loft, where I was favoured with 
a near inspection ; but nothing should 
be too minutely examined. The Rey. 
Dean of St. Patrick asks— 

Why is a handsome wife ador’d 

By every coxcomb but her lord ? 

Of yonder puppet-man inquire, 

Who wisely hides his wood and wire ; 

Shows Sheba’s queen completely dressed, 

And Solomon in royal vest. 

But view them litter’d on the floor, 

Or strung on pegs behind the door, 


Punch is exactly of a piece 
With Lorraine’s Duke or Prince of Greece. 


I thought the appearance of the keys 
very diminutive, when contrasted with 
the sublime effect produced by them. 
There are about 5000 pipes belonging 
to this organ. The largest is 38 feet 
long, and 15 inches in diameter. 

The environs of this town are adoro- 
ed with many luxuriant and delightful 
gardens. Nothing can be more rich 
than the soil here; and although the 
flower season is now nearly over, it is 
easy to see from what remains, with 
what a glow of splendour the sur- 
face of the country must have beea 
enamelled a few weeks ago, These 
are Nature’s beauties, which, like ma- 
ny artificial ones at home, toil not, nel= 
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therdo they spin; “ yet Solomon, in 
all bis glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

It wasin the vicinity of Haarlem. 
that the extraordinary tulip mania, so 
geueral atonetime in Holland, chiefly 
raged. ‘To such a degree of violence 
were the inhabitants of this and some 
other cities affected by it, that the go- 
vernmeut was obliged at length to in- 
terfere, and put an end to such an ab- 
surd and ruinous species of commerce, 
by an official notification. In the year 
1657, one hundred and twenty tulips 
were sold forthe sum of 90,000 guilders; 
and it is mentionedin the Dutch secords, 
that “single tulips have been sold tor 
seven, eight, nine, and even teu thousand 
guilders, which is more than ten times 
whatany person would bavegiven for the 
garden in which they grew.” 

In the Great Church at Haarlem 
aresuspended the models of three or 
four ships, representing, it seem, those 
which, in the frenzy of the crusades, 
had been furnished by this city, and 
had piously forced their way through 
much carnage, to the harbour of Da- 
mietta. But what must give most men 
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greater pleasure, is a statue in the pub+ 
lic square, erected in honour of Lau- 
rence Coster, a native of the town, and 
one of the church-wardens, said to have 
been the inventor of the art of printing. 
He holds in his hand a large type, on 
which is the letter A ; and on the pe- 
destal is represented a printiug-press at 
work. Itisto be feared that the “ in- 
audible and noiseless foot of time, aid- 
ed by the elements, must gradually 
undermine and destroy the effigies of 
the venerable printer ; on which ac- 
count I wish that the vestry at Haarlem 
could be persuaded to shelter their coun- 
tryman in the cathedral, were it even to 
the exclusion of some eminent Dutch 
divine or cumbersome burgomaster. 
In a house at no great distance, among 
other curiosities, a book is shown, said 
to be the first which Costerever printed. 

There are many pleasant country 
residences near Haarlem, among which 
Hartkamp should be mentioned, being 
more particularly interesting, as having 
been at one time the abode of Linnzus, 
and the place where that famous bota- 
nist laid the foundation of his immortal 
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Paragraphs, 


From the English Magazines, &c. November, 1820. 





T is whimsical to read the descrip- 

tions which the foreign journals give, 
not only of our proceedings but of our 
persons ; the following is one of their 
portraits: 

Mr. Brougham, attorney-general to 
the Queen of England :—This acute, 
learned, and eloquent, advocate, who 
may perhaps in a few years become 
Lord Chancellor, is a mean looking 
figure, as jean as a broomstick, yellow, 
aud fallen away, with a flat nose, a 
wide mouth, and unpleasing contour ; 
but he has large sparkling eyes which 
flash fire, and as soon as he begins to 
speak his countenance is lighted up with 
a degree of animation, understanding, 
and self-posseasion, the effect of which 
1S not weakened by a bad habit (per- 
haps a nervous affection) of every mo- 
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ment stretching the nostrils, distortin 
the closed mouth on both sides, and at 
the same time winking with the eyes. 
The charm of his eloquence is irresisti- 
ble to an unprejudiced person, and there 
is in his manner something which the 
English call gentlemanlike, by which he 
is very favourably distinguished from 
the violent fury of his colleague, Mr. 
Denman, the Queen’s solicitor-general, 
who with a terrible bass voice roars in 
the ball, at the same time thumping on 
the bar. 


Mr. Isaac Jacob, of Waterford, re- 
ceived a letter a short time ago, in the 
superscription of which the writer had 
the singular ingenuity to avoid putting 
a single letter of his correspondent’s 
pame, by directing to Eyzek Gekup, 
This was clever cacography. 
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ISAAC'S CHURCH AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
Petersburg, 29 September, 1820. 
Thefirst four of the granite columns 
which are to be used in the construction 
of Jsaac’s church, have lately been 
brought hither, by water carriage, from 
Finniand. They are of vast size; the 
shaft of each being eight fathoms in 
height, consisting of a single piece. 
Thirty-six similar columns will adorn 
the edifice. ‘The whole building will 
be colossal. Under the pediment, 
which will be of marble slabs, there are 
to be thirty-two stoves to warm the 
church in the winter : being distributed 
by means of pipes under the pavement. 
Each of the above mentioned pillars 
weighs, in its present state, 13,000 
poods (calculating 36 lbs. English per 
pood). ‘They are polished by the aid 
of a steam engine. 
DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 
A letter from Kilkenny, dated Nov. 
4, says :---‘* We have collected froma 
gentleman of this city, who obligingly 
called at our office on Thursday last, 
some interesting particulars connected 
with the developement of an atrocious 
case of murder, perpetrated in the coun- 
ty of Carlow, nearly seven years since, 
and the circumstances of which had 
been involved from that period in pro- 
found mystery. It appears that, about 
the time alluded to, a person employed 
as a process server, had been sent in 
that capacity to the house of a farmer 
named Edmund Murphy, of Ballyellan, 
in the county of Carlow, and bad, on 
that occasion suddenly disappeared. 
All inquiry into the probable circum- 
stances of this extraordinary event prov- 
ed fruitless ; and it was not until with- 
in a few days past that the disclosures 
ofa servant who had been in the em- 
ployment of Murphy since, and some- 
time previous to, the disappearance of 
the man in question, brought to light 
the certainty of his murder by Murphy 
aod his barbarous confederates. The 
servant in resentment, we believe, of 
some offence received from bis master, 
deposed before the magistrate of the 
county, ( Blackney, Esq.) to the 
facts of this revolting crime, and descri- 
bed the place and position in which the 
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body of the murdered man had been, 
with his assistance, buried, A very 
diligent search was accordingly made 
in Murphy’s garden, where, at length, 
the skeleton was found, placed in an 
upright position. Measures had been 
previously taken to secure the person of 
Murphy, who, however, while bis house 
was so surrounded by a police force, 
secreted himself ina loft, to which the 
entrance, by a trap-door, was so indis- 
tinct as wholly to have escaped obser- 
vation. On the retirement of the police 
the fellow. effected his escape, and has 
not yet been taken. His brother, who 
is charged as an accomplice, is now 
in custody. There is no doubt, we 
learn, that the information of Murphy’s 
servant has implicated others in this 
deed of blood, which the signal inter- 
vention of Providence has thus discoy- 
ered,” 

A FACETIOUS THIEF.—A _ few 
weeks ago, a respectable inhabitant of 
Birmingham having gone to church 
with his whole family, leaving his house 
locked up, found on his return, that it 
had been opened in his absence, and 
robbed of plate, cash, &c. to a cansid- 
erable amount; and he also found 
written by the thief, in large chalk let 
ters upon one of his dining tables, this 
laconic admonition—* Watch as well 
pray.” 

Wilkie, the painter, is at present oc- 
cupied on a picture, the subject of which 
is a Chelsea Pensioner reading from the 
Guzelte to bis comrades an account of 
the Battle of Waterloo. It is for the 
Duke of Wellington. 


M. Compte, the celebrated French 
conjuror, is exhibiting at Paris two mu- 
sical prodigies, who, with their hands 
muffled, perform concertos o0 the violin 
in a style of brilliant execution seldom 
displayed by performers who enjoy ‘he 
free use of their fingers, 


In the kingdom of New Grenada, 10 
South America, there exists a vegetable, 
called arracacha, which is ‘stated to be 
as sweet as chesnuts, and far superior 
to the potatoe in taste, usefulness 42 
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production. Growing only in a moderate 
clime on the Cordilleras, it would be as 
successfully cultivated in Europe as the 
potatoe, and we hear the Horticultural 
Society have made arrangements to 
bring this useful plantto England. 


Sunday last the Commander, officers, 
seamen and marines, of his Majesty’s 
ships employed on discovery in the Arc- 
tic Regions, returned public thanks to 
Almighty God, in the church of St. 
Mary-le-strand, for the many mercies 
received during their perilous underta- 
king, and for their safe return to their 
native land.—Lieut. Parry has been 
promoted to the rank of Commander. 


HAYLEY, THE POET. 

On Monday Nov. 14, died, at his 
Marine Villa, in Sussex, the venerable 
poet, Wm. Hayley. He passed the 
last 35 years of his life in retirement 
from the world. His juvenile produc- 
tions are chiefly in the hands of his 
particular friends ; he scarcely publish- 
ed any work before his judgment was 
matured; he was a polite scholar. 
His chief works are—the Lives of Mil- 
ton, Cowper, and Romney, Triumphs 
of Temper, Odes to Howard, Flaxman, 
and Romney ; his dramatic works in 
thyme—Lord Russell, Marcella, Con- 
noisseur, (they were attempted on the 
stage, but without success); Old 
Maids, and various fugitive pieces ; 
he was a smooth versifier, but destitute 
of force to attain high rank as a poet. 
As a prose writer his style is marked 
by force and perspicuity. It is to be 
lamented that he withdrew himself from 
association with the literary world, for 
the spring of the mind often loses its 
elasticity in retirement. On the Thurs- 
day preceding his death he had reach- 
ed his 75th year. 


Accident at Rochdale-—On the ter- 
Mination of a fair, annually held here, it 
Was determined to bait a bull for the 
amusement of a great number of per- 
sons, and accordingly the animal was 
tied, about one o’clock, to a stake at the 
edge of the river, near the bridge. 
The radius of the cord was about six 
yards, and the animal in making the 
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circle, was frequently three feet deep in 
water. ‘hecrowd collected to witness the 
sight exceeds credibility ; and the num- 


ber of people on and near the bridge,made 


it difficult to pass. ‘The sides of the 

river were also covered with spectators 

ofevery age and both sexes, and many 

were seen near the bull wp to their, 
middle in water, jumping with ecstacy 

at the sport. Atevery revolution the 

animal made to disengage himself from 

the dogs, were seen people tumbling 

over each other io mud and water up 

to the knees ; and the shouts of joy, oc- 

casionally expressed, could only have 

been equalled by the yell of savages, 

This sport continued for about three 

hours, when, shocking to relate; a con- 
siderable portion of the parapet wall, 
leading to the bridge, gave way from 
the extreme pressure of the crowd, and 
five persons were killed on the spot! 

The stones composing this parapet are 
large (many a yard in length and 
proportionably thick) consequently they 
fell with an overwhelming force. ‘The 
pressure of the crowd near the bull was 
so great as to force numbers of specta- 
tors, along with the stones, upon the 
unconscious people below. One wo- 
man had her thighs broken, and a young 
man had his arms completely cut from 
his body; besides numbers who were 
wounded in a manner too shocking to 
relate,--- Rochdale Wov. 8. 


Accidents §c. during the Illumina- 
tions for theQueen.—A respectable wo- 
man in compapy with ber husband, in 
going up Holborn, on Monday night, 
had her nose nearly carried away and 
her face dreadfully disfigured, by some 
miscreant discharging a pistol in her 
face.—The same night, as a procession 
of fellows bearing torches, were going 
along Long-acre, firing off pistols and 
throwing squibs, one of them threw a 
squib under the feet of the spirited hor- 
ses in a carraige, in which were three 
ladies and a gentleman, which frighten - 
ed the horses and they plunged forward 
amongst the crowd, when the wheels 
passing over a man’s neck killed him on 
the spot ; a boy had likewise both his 
legs broken in the crowd.---At the top 
of Saffron bill a gang of desperate rut- 
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fians procured six or eight pieces of 
small cannon from a_ broker’s shop, 
which they placed scross the street, and 
fired them repeatedly, by which many 
persons of both sexes were severely in- 
jured.---Between 11 and 12 o’clock a 
fire broke out at the house of a cooper, 
on Little Saffron-hill, by which all that 
was in the kitchen and shop were burnt 
together with between 40/. and 501. in 
notes. When the fire was subdued, a 
cat was found in the corner of the kitch- 
en, nearly burnt to death, with a link ti- 
ed to its tail, and which some incendia- 
ry set fire to and threw in at the kitchen 
window. 
DEATH OF TALLIEN. 

Jean Lambert Tallien, of revolu- 
tionary notoriety, died at Paris on the 
16th, aged 54. This man was origi- 
nally a porter, then steward. He be- 
came a clerk under government, and 
was employed in the Moniteur news- 
paper in 1791. He was made Secre- 
tary-General of the Commune of Pa- 
ris, and a Member of the Council of 
Five Hundred. In Egypt he was 
Editor of the Decade Egyptienne, and 
a Commissioner of Taxes. His. last 
office was Commissioner of Commerce 
at Alicaut, under Napoleon. M. Mue, 
the King’s valet-de-chambre, and Ma- 
dame de Stael have declared, that dur- 
ing the massacres of the Revolution, 
he hazarded his own life to save theirs. 
He was, nevertheless, accused of being 
connected with the horrible crimes of 
the year 3. The arrest and destruction 


- of Robespierre were owing to Tallien, 


He rushed to the Tribunal, expatiated 
upon the crimes of the Revolutionary 
Government, drew forth a dagger, and 
turning towards the bust of Brutus, 
swore that he would plunge it in the 
heart of the tyrant, if bis colleagues re- 
fused to break the chains of their en- 
slaved country. Robespierre desired 
to reply, butin vain. They would not 
hear him, but passed on to the decree 
which sentenced him to the scaffold. 
Tallien married Madame de Fontenay, 
the present Princess of Chimay. 


The lottery which has proved so fa- 
tal to many individuals, has just caused 
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the death of aman ina very different 
way to its usual visitations, This man, 
who was in a state of great poverty, had 
put into the lottery all the money that 
he possessed in the world. On the fol- 
lowing day, as he was going through 
the great market at Paris, he saw his 
number upon the board of a Lottery 
Office, as a prize of the highest value, 
He entered the office full of anxiety, 
as he could scarcely believe his eyes, 
and when the clerk confirmed the 
news, he was unableto bear his good 
fortune, and dropped down dead in a 
fit of convulsive joy. 
ROYAL HUNT. 

Monday his Majesty’s stag hounds 
were taken to Stoke-common, where a 
remarkably fine deer was twrned out 
for the day’s diversion, The sports- 
men assembled on the occasion were 
extremely numerons, ‘The deer at 
starting showed great sport, taking at 
full speed through the inclosures, mak- 
ing towards Slough, and afterwards for 
Datchett, where he crossed the Thames, 
and then took to the right, and again 
crossed the Thames ; and in conse- 
quence of the deer re-crossing the 
Thames in such a short time, there were 
sportsmen on both sides of the river, 
which had a delightful effect. The 
deer proceeded up a lane at the back 
of Eton College, running with great 
swiftness into the yard of Mr. Castles, 
the pork-butcher : he actually proceed- 
ed into the house, ranging in several 
parts of it, and at length passed through 
the shop into the street, taking to the 
left towards Eton and Windsor Bridge, 
the pork-butcher’s dog pursuing him. 
The deer passed over the bridge, pro- 
ceeded through Thames-street, Wind- 
sor, and passing the Swan Inn, ascend- 
ed the Hundred Steps. leading to the 
King’s Castle, the pork-butcher’s dog 
still pursuing him up the steps. The 
deer nearly reached the top step, when 
the man who is employed to sweep the 
steps happening to be there, turned 
the deer down the steps. On his reaching 
the bottom of the steps, be started again 
with great swiftness through Thames- 
street, over the bridge, into Eton again, 


and entered the shop of Mr. Levy, the 
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orange and lemon-merchant, making 
his way in different parts of the house ; 
next into the kitchen, where he re- 
mained some time. A great crowd 
was collected round the house in con- 

uence, On his leaving the kitchen, 
he made his way back to the gardens, 
Atthis time the young gentlemen of 
Eton left College ; they joined in the 
chace, with many hundreds of all des- 
criptions of persons, This excellent 
deer, after having afforded a most 
charming day’s sport, was at Jast taken 
in attempting to leap over the high wall 
between Eton College and the Fifteen- 
arch Bridge. It has been noticed, 
generally, that this deer, when he has 
been hunted, makes for the water, par- 
ticularly when he has been closely pur- 
sued. He crossed the Thames three 
times on Monday. 


STEEPLE CHASE. : 

One of these adventurous exploits, 
fora bet of 100 guineas, took place on 
Monday, between Captain Thompson, 
an intrepid fox-hunter, and Mr. Wed- 
derburn, celebrated as a bold rider. 
The ground over which the race took 
place, was from Mr. Cooper’s Manor 
at Hualesgrove, near Hatfield, to Ash- 
green, a distance of about 15 miles, as 
abird would fly. There were more 
than a dozen leaps to reach the destin- 
ed spot, and many persons interested in 
betting went out as guides. The Cap- 
tain took the. lead upon his grey mare 
Amelia, followed closely by Mr. Wed- 
derburn, upon his horse Borer; but 
they parted after crossing a field, and 
skirted a wood at different angles, 
Where they lost each other, preceded 
and followed by their partisans, The 
mare twice refused a leap ata ditch of 
12 feet, and was thrown out nearly a 
Mile, but she cleared all ber standing 
leaps. Boxer fell in leaping a fence, 
but horse and rider were soon right 
again. The field. where the race end- 
ed, commanded a good view of the last 
mile; Mr, Wedderburn was first seen, 
Mastrait direction, and the Captain 
directly after, both making full play ; 
but the Captain lost it by four minutes, 
he ground was done in one hour and 


Welve minutes .. 
See Ath. vol. 6, p. 150. 
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SINGULAR DEPREDATIONS. 

At the Liverpool Sessions, a smart 
young woman named Mary Jackson, 
was sentenced to be transported for sev~ 
en years. She had robbed a respecta- 
ble young woman, from Wigan, of a 
quantity of wearing apparel. In her 
defence she said, that the person had 
lent her the clothes, and had come to 
Liverpool to learn her (prisoner's) trade. 
“* My trade,” said she, “is that of a 
thief. I was going to teach her shop- 
lifting ; I always was a thief, and al- 
ways will be one; it does not signily 
what sentence you give me, for when- 
ever I am at liberty I will steal again. 
I will never want while there is a house 
or shop in. England to be robbed.” 
After sentence of transportation had 
been passed upon her, she remarked it 
was but a short apprenticeship---she 
would get to stealing again. 


A few days since, at Kirkbride, ia 
the parish of Straiton, about half a score 
of doves were observed hovering in the 
air, seemingly affected by something on 
the ground ; and the attention of the 
observer being directed to the spot, a 
weas#l was found in the act of cutting 
the throat of one of the doves. The 
weasel was caught in the act; but the 
neck of the dove being nearly separated, 
it died, and the weasel received the 
punishmeat of a murderer. A _ shori 
time before, a partridge, supposed to be 
pursued by a bird of prey, took refuge 
in a shop in the most frequented street 
in Ayr. A bawk and a sparrow were 
also caught in one of the bedrooms of a 
house in the suburbs. From the unu- 
sual quantity of soot brought down 
chimney, it appeared the birds had 
made their entrance into the room in 
that way-——The one io pursuit of the 
other. By the timely arrival of the 
gentleman of the house the poor. spar- 
row was saved from destruction, and 
his ravenous pursuer imprisoned, 


DECISION ON THE PATENT COFFIN CASE, 

This important and novel proceed- 
ing, which. had been argued at great 
length on a former day, came on for 
judgment before Sir William Scott in 
the Consistory Court, on Wedoesdey, 
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It was a suit brought by John Gilbert, 
parishioner of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
against John Basward and William 
Boyer, churchwardens, for the offence 
of obstructing the interment of his wife, 
Mary Gilbert. After stating in sub- 
stance the criminating articles, and the 
defensive allegation, the learned Judge 
proceeded in a long and elaborate 
speech to deliver the opinion of the 
Court, on the question of right which 
had been submitted for its decision. 
Sir William first took a view of the dif- 
ferent modes of disposing of the re- 
mains of the dead, recorded in history, 
and then came to consider the argument 
relative to particular coffins. The ar- 
gument that rests the right of admission 
for particular coffins upon the naked 
right of the parishioner to be buried in 
his church-yard, seemed, the learned 
Judge observed, rather to stop short of 
what is requisite to be proved, the right 
of being buried in a large chest or trunk 
of any material, metallic or other, that 
his executors think fit. With respect 
to the difference in the duration of the 
coffins of wood and coffins of iron, it 
was, said the learned Judge, the fault 
of the party complainant, if, being left 
by him to judge of this matter, without 
sufficient information, [ judge amiss in 
holding, that coffins of iron are much 
more, perhaps doubly more durablethan 
those of wood. The learned Judge 
then went on to shew that all contri- 
vances that, whether intentionally or 
not, prolong the time of dissolution be- 
yond the period at which common lo- 
cal usage has fixed it, is an act of injus- 
tice, unless compensated in some way or 
other. If, therefore, these iron coffins 
are to bring additional charges upon 
parishes, they ought to bring with them 
a proportionate compensation ; upon 
all common principles of estimated 
value, one must pay for the longer 
lease which you usually take of the 
ground, At the same time parishes 
are not left to carve for themselves in 
imposing rates ; they are submitted to 
the examination of the Ecclesiastical 
Magistrate, the Ordinary. “It re- 
mains only,” added the learned Judge, 
“that I should direct the parish to ex- 
hibit atable of burial fees for the con- 
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sideration of the Ordinary. 1 would 
recommend, in the mean time, that the 
body should be committed to the grave 
without further obstruction, bat with- 
out prejudice to the present question, or 
to the rights of the parish. No pro- 
hibitory resolutions existed at the time 
of the death; aad I willingly lay hold 
of that circumstance to recommend a 
measure of peace to the living and to 
the dead.—I shall admit affidavits to 
be brought in on both sides, before the 


tables of burial fees.” 
See Ath. vol. 8, p. 238. 


The French Journals relate the fol- 
lowing melancholy occurrence :—On 
the Ist instant, two butchers of St, 
Bonnet-le-Chateau, departmeut of the 
Lorie, purchased several cows, one of 
which died suddenly of an epizootic 
disease. ‘They circulated a report that 
the animal had died in consequence of 
having been gored by the horn of an- 
other cow, and the carcase was accord- 
ingly cut up and sold. Of three per- 
sons who ate of the meat, the first fell 
ill on the 5th, and was buried on the 
10th. ‘The second took to his bed on 
the 10th, and expired on the 11th. 
Hopes are, however, entertained of sav- 
ing the third. The disease of which 
this cow died 1s called by veterians the 
white thorn: it makes its appearance in 
pimples resembling those of the swine- 
pox. ‘The poison isof soactiveanature, 
that the body becomes putrid almost 
immediately after death, 


HORRID MURDER. 

Geneva, Nov. 4.—A double assas- 
sination, the details of which seem to 
furnish the counterpart to that of the 
unfortunate Fualdes, was committed 
on the Ist inst. in the suburbs of this 
city, on the person of M. Corboz and 
his servant. "These two victims were 
found horribly mutilated in the house 
which they occupied at Plain Palais. 
It would appear that a long and hard 
struggle had preceded the perpetration 
of the crime ; but the murderers have 
not left behind them the least trace that 
can lead to a discovery. It happened, 
however, that the same night the mur- 
der was committed, two young mea, 
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who were returning from shooting, 
alarmed a man who was carrying a por- 
ter’s bod, and as he saw them he threw 
the contents into a ditch. A little far- 
ther off they met another man similarly 
burthened. On the following day 
they learned that five men had crossed 
the Lake, carrying with them a quanti- 
ty of effects, and leaving behind a trunk 
ata public house. The police imme- 
diately searched the ditch, and found 
several things belonging to Mr. Corboz, 
and among them some bloody linen, 
Tbe trunk, also, was filled with things 
stolen after the murder. Some days 
afterwards, a well-dressed man, who 


was travelling with a dealer in wine, 


ordered the coachman who drove them 
to call for the trunk at the house where 
it had been left. The wine merchant, 
who had previously noticed that the 
hands and face of the prisoner were 
much scratched, now suspected him of 
being one of the murderers and had him 
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arrested. This was not done without 
great difficulty, The assassin, who is 
named Machon, isa powerful man, and 

it was not until after a long perso- 

nal conflict between him and a French 

gend’arme, that he was secured and 

lodged in prison at Gex—Since that 
time, Madame B , who belongs 

to a family of rank in the neighbour- 

hood, has been arrested asan accomplice, 
and she has promised to reveal every 
thing, upon condition of her life being 
spared: A professor of Italian, who is 

also suspected, has fled. Six men and 

two women, besides Machon and Ma- 
dame B , have been arrested. 
Machon is the Captain of a banditti 
called “ the Black Band.” The gend’ 

arme who secured him was carried in 
triumph upon the shoulders of the po- 
pulaceto the Towo Hall at Geneva, 
where he was publicly thanked by the 
Magistrates, and rewarded with 50 Na- 
poleons (411. 13s. 4d.) 
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POETRY. 


ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


I THEE invoke, eternal great “ first cause,” 
That gav’stto Nature, andto Mind their laws ; 
Their !aws thou gav’st Mosaic Muse to teach, 
And ev’ry age their harmony to reach : 

Thy writ reeorded in Zgyptian dome, 

Invelop’d lay midst consecrated gloom : 

I thee invoke—no other pow’r ean see, 

Great truth, the fount of Nature’s self, but thee. 
No art issought to paint th’ omnifie Lord : 

And Truth Mosaie seeks no mortal word ; 

“ Let there be light,”’ the lips divine exclaim, 
And hght there was, th’ expanse of worlds to frame ; 
“ Let there be Laws,” the will of God decreed ; 
And Laws there were the mind below to lead. 


Above the confine of Parnassian height, 
On Sion boundless reign’d Jehovah's might, 
Beyond the path of years, or solar sky 
Burst forth the voiee of Immortality ; 
Tis, ** Thou shalt have none other Gods,jbut Me.*” 
Beyond the string of earthborti harmony, 
I leave thy music hallow’d,and untri’d, 
Of ev’ry world thou parent God, and guide, 
Let list’ning mortals reeognise their Lord, 
And pause abash’d at each denouncing word, 
And threat’ning heav’n reveret.—Thou shalt not 
make 
The graven image to thy heart, but quake 
At the sou!’s monster, unprotected guilt— 
Thou shalt not feign whate’er the builder built 


With art fictitious, or whate’er the wave 
Creates, or the wide worlds of waters lave,— 
Whate’er in gloom nocturnal earth conceals 
In parent womb of ev’ry thing that feels— 
Whate’er in heaven midst starry nature shines, 
Or miracle in other worlds confines— 
Whate’er in canvass sweet converse we seek, 
Or timely consolation eye can speak— 
These shall not image thy revering heart— 
To monster-god the progeny of art 

Thou shalt not bend the felt barbaric knee, 
To prostitute religious chastity. 

With sleepless vengeance, to a million years 
Million posterity with culprit tears 

I monish, visit (penal certainty) 

Fathers and sons remote, that can hate Me. 
For filial worth I shed the parent tear, 

For thein that love Me, and that Me revere. 

Midst sylvan glooms, where savage worship reigns, 
And sculptur'd gods pollute barbaric plains ; 
Thro’ pathiess wastes where monarch Ganges flows, 
And realms ennobled by Hindostan woes, 

Heard we the crew confess the whirlwind’s might, 
Whilst desolation dogg’d their panic flight, 

Whiist lambent lightnings scath’d the torn ravine, 
And grav’d the fun’ral majesty of scene ! 

*Tis Nature thus, the heav’niy vengeance walks— 
And penal empress o’er creation staiks ! 

And torn with blast an execrated grove, 

Apnulsthe worship that insults th’ Above. 

Thus the same Gud whom mortal culprits scorn, 
Can raise, lay low, extirpate, or adorn. *. 





* First Commandment. The words themselves, or the substance of each Commandment, shall be in- 


tro duced, 
t Second Commandment, 


limes, 2.o . 
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But saw ye not with apoplectic might 

The bloodshot agony o’ercast the sight ?* 
Whilst yet before the execrating lip, 

The chatt’ring weakness owns the fury whip 

Of rage, retorting thro’ the vengeful frame 

That egward dreads, yet execrates, the Name,— 

Call’d to no human inj’ry to relieve, 

Wo tear to wipe, no charity to give !— 

But erime gratuitous, in face of heav’n, 

Stares gorg’d with murd’rous blood, and driv’n, 
To its own Hell,in slumber colourless,t 

That can’t e’en vision’s mimic shade confess— 
This, execrator, is thy penal self, 

And Guilt’s own fall, itsown rewarding pelf. 

And now th’ expanse of cayern’d world had 
wav'd, 

Whieh swell inebriate gigantic lav’d !} 

Now Nature’s elf from birth-pang was releas‘d, 
And from chaotie strife recumbent ceas’d, 

‘The storms forgot to urge their raven flight, 
And silence !ull’d the voiceless waste of Night ; 
Till (whilst along the sew’nfold bound’ry, Morn, 

In Sabbath’s dawn ambrosia! smile, is born) 

‘The voice of heavu’s composing mandate sings, 
And. rest harmonious o’er Creation brings ; 
Thro’ six days’ course when time has urg’d his wheel, 
Ordain’d repose laborious thou shalt feel ; 

As o’er the seventh the workless tranquil calm 
(Reeumbent world!) shall pour its sacred balm ; 
** Sev’nth is the Sabbath of our God, the Lord ;” 
No earth-born tongue shail dare the holy word, 
By mortal grasp uatri’d, the strings refuse 

Th’ unhaliow’d efforts of the palsied muse ; 

This day forbids the iab’ring voice intrude ; 

And voiceless is the charm of gratitude. ; 

I hear the yoice that gives another life, 

That needs no claim from “ dull reluctant strife,”’) 
Ihear—“thy father and thy mother honour,’ Man,— 
Forgetful reptile of thy short-liv’d span, 

Will not thy biood its fountain heart retrace, 
And séarch instinctive nature,and solace ? 

I had a mother, and [ hear her sigh, 

As night eterna! clos’d the setting eye! 

O’er infant feelings as she look’d,and sent 

Her dying blessing, mutely eloquent! 

Nature fatigu’d the parting parent view’d, 

And whelin’d with tears its parting self bedew'd. 
But other tones (that parent Jife command, 

The coward raptures of th’ assassin’s hand 

To eurb) proclaim, “No murder thou shalt do”"—€ 
Can Byitain e’er that bravery forego?- 

That brav’ry ? at which continents grew pale, 
And wash’d out Europe’s guilt and envy’s tale, 
But lurking guilt midst Rome’s piazza gloom, 
Now low’rs with death, yet shudders at the doom 
It pauses to inflict ! then starts aghast 
At its own shade that conscience self must cast ! 

Let blaze engem the varied lambent day,** 

That paint the diamond's consecrated ray— 
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Let Eastern empires boast the gold eontroul~ 
Let song devolve the raptures o’er the soul— 
Whate’er from vernal sweets the gales that blow . 
Catch on light wing, and scatter as they gu ;— 
Compar’d with loveliest of the lovely twibe, 
What nature boasts, or wealth can use, to bribe ; 
‘The brightest wealth, the brightest gem of day, 
The charming fabled tongue, or syren iay, 
Cease silent ; and vamescent cease to shine, 
Compar’d, angelic Spouse, to charms like thine, 
Made more than earthly, when but marriage tie 
To more than mortal being can ally, 

Or more than mortal raptures can enjoy, 
When voice religious but removes th‘ alloy, 

Th’ alloy of carna! guilt: One greater crime 
Lifts o’er connubial bliss the curse sublime, 
Adultery—what bard could e’er that pang 

In feelings paint? which poison’s reptile fang 
Infliets on th’ injur’d and insulted heart, 
Whose fibres more than human pain impart ? 

I trace parental loveliness of smile, 

That lingers in the daughter’s cheek ; awhile 
The mother blooms : for such (her sun must set !) 
The fairest fair shall fade without regret ! 
Reflected self in filial charms shall view, 

Her once past being, better’d and anew. 

The father’s self bespeaks the smiling boy, 
Manhood’s own shape, the op’ning virtue’s joy— 
What felt the father when he trac’d the dread 
Adulterer’s self (that once had stain’d the bed) 
Triumphant beaming in the of/spring’s eye? 
Shall monster roam thus, with impunaty ? 

And to the spous’d embrace shal! thus impart 
The seed, that riots thro’ th’ ddulterer’s heart ? 

Thou shalt not falsify with perjured tongue,t + 

Tho’ crime harmonious, with libell’d song ; 

Nor meditate the fame- polluting death, 

Nor mar the name with pois’nous falsehood’s breath : 
More than a wound, from which it ne’er can rise, 
Instinctive virtue dreads the murd’ring lies. 

* Thou shalt not steal,” “ nor even wish to steal,”}{ 
Fell monster, Av’rice—can'st thou thy guilt feel; 
And yet not shadder? but for awhile rejoice, 

At hellish sweetness, self-applauding voice ? 
But Virtue cannot covet other’s wea!th 

To gain, nor meditate the golden stealth : 
*L is Virtué’s soul to dread the wish of crime 
More than the legal penal pang sublime ! 

Thus, from thelips divime, the omnific lay 
Devolv’d the Law thro’ Sinai’s clouded day, 
Whilst blaze Mosaic lumin’d the radiant faee, 
And all'the sage bespoke the raptur’d grace ; 
Recording Laws the shudd’ring man refine, 

For God téansfus’d bespoke each sacred line. | 
Thou can’st not legislate, nor crime repair, 
Thou, helpless being, e’en midst pious care, 
Thou God must reverence with earth-born awe ; 
Eterna! Law is God, and God is Law. 

R. TREVELYAN. 













































_* Persons subject to excessive anger often fall down dead in the act of taking oaths—this is introduced 
before execration is mentioned as forbidden by the Third Commandment. 
+ The want of sight, amongst other apoplectic symptoms, &c. 
¢ Vide ‘ Burnet’s Theory,’ &c where the Deluge is accounted for consistently with the Bible and Natu- 
tal Philosophy ; and thisis here introduced preliminary tothe Fourth Commandment. 


The Fifth Commandment. 


Alluding to the conflict of the Deluge. 
ue he Sixth Commandment. 


“In attempting to paint the injury, and therefore the guilt of Adultery, the valueof connubial happi- 


hess is introduced, 
+t The Eighth Commandment. 


+t The stealing, and the first source of it (that is wish,) ¢ ovetousness, are joived 
more by such connection ; and for this reason, the Eighth was transposed next Z the Tenth Commandment 


fatory to the Seventh Commandment. 


, ad explaitied 









